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Ir would be easy to imagine a Silver Jubilee quite artificial 
in character, the result merely of a feeling that such an event 
had to be marked by a certain amount of formal rejoicing. 
At best, business in a number of trades and industries would 
be stimulated, and the mass of the people would have a good 
excuse for holiday-making and junketing. At worst, the 
occasion might prove a rather pathetic, if not cynical, farce ; 
public men and writers would feel it incumbent upon them 
to utter panegyrics they did not sincerely mean, and these 
would be received by the people with amused or irritated 
scepticism. The result could hardly fail to be grievously 
damaging to the prestige of sovereignty. 

No trace of such apprehensions exists to-day. The 
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speaker or writer who ventures to pay a tribute of praise to 
His Majesty King George V. is in the happy position of 
knowing that nothing is demanded of him but the truth. 
The whole truth, indeed, he cannot tell, for none save His 
Majesty’s most intimate friends and closest advisers can 
be aware how strenuously and unremittingly our King has 
laboured on behalf of his people through. twenty-five of the 
most arduous and anxious yeats a monarch was ever called 
upon to face, and how absolutely he has during that time 
identified himself with the public and personal interests of 
millions of subjects throughout the world. 

Few people could have anticipated in 1910 that such 
words would come to be written in all sincerity in 1935. 
The great majority of us knew little of either the man or 
the monarch who on May 6 ascended the Throne of Britain. 
The Daily Chronicle sammed up our knowledge when it 
said : 

To his subjects he is somewhat of an unknown quantity. . . . 

Some things, indeed, are clear already. The absolute blamelessness 
of his private life, his modesty and good nature, his insistent sense of 
duty, his frankness and honesty, these are fundamental attributes that 
declare themselves in his face, his demeanour, his every speech and action 
of his career. And from time to time some electrifying word of his, 
like his famous ‘ Wake up, England!’ has thrilled the country with a 
sense of an individuality more vivid than it had suspected, and has led 
it to believe, what is indeed the fact, that the new Sovereign does his 
own thinking, is a man of decided views, and will not hesitate to give 
expression to them when he is convinced that expression is necessary. 
How true those words have proved! It is the supreme 
triumph of our King that, by virtue of those simple and 
forthright qualities which the Daily Chronicle so justly attti- 
buted to him, he has in twenty-five years elevated himself 
from the status of a comparatively unknown and untried 
prince to become the very corner-stone of the Constitution 
and, at the same time, an example of all we admire and 
respect in the British character. Succeeding to the Throne 
“at a moment of internal crisis,’ as the Westminster Gazette 
said, ‘the gravity of which it would be idle to ignore,’ 
confronted during the war with a responsibility that might 
well have overwhelmed any man, and faced afterwards by 
the terrific task of leading the nation towards reconstruction 
of a shattered world, His Majesty has throughout addressed 
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himself to his destiny with such patient understanding and 
unfailing industry that he has become, as it were, a personal 
expression of the dogged common-sense, good humour, tact, 
moderation, and practical idealism characteristic of the Briton 
at his best. 

As monarch, the, King was confronted on his accession 
by three main groups of problems. Europe lay already 
under the threat of imminent war; and among the main 
causes contributory to this state of affairs was the fact that 
‘England and Germany were pulling in opposite ways.’ 
Secondly, there was the great ‘constitutional question,’ 
which has been canvassed so thoroughly by historians that 
there is little need to explain it here ; suffice to say that the 
dispute between Lords and Commons was dividing the 
country into two bitterly hostile camps. This controversy 
served to give point and clarity to the third and gravest 
soutce of unrest in Britain—namely, the rapidly growing 
consciousness of vast masses of the people that their lot 
could and therefore should be bettered. In its bitterer form 
this feeling found expression in such verse as the following: 

To-day in Britain, Demos rules, 
And we, some forty million fools, 
With Pomp and Parliaments are fed : 
We've got the circus. Where’s the bread ? 


In more moderate language, but with equal depth of sincerity, 
the Westminster Gazette sammed up the case for the worker : 


. . . the better-class workman of the new generation is filled with a deep 
discontent of the conditions amid which his lot is cast. He will not 
settle down in the surroundings which were good enough for his father. 
The schools have given him education, he has travelled more, he reads, 
if it be no more than his daily paper. He is uneasy at the dirt and squalor 
amid which he finds himself, and yet he scarce knows what is wrong 
with him. Deep down in his soul is blind revolt against life as he finds it. 


One peculiar and prominent expression of this class-con- 
sciousness was the revolt of woman against her age-long 
political inferiority. The campaign of the militant suffra- 
gettes, at the time regarded by most people with amused or 
irritated contempt, is now generally recognised as a gallant 
if misguided sally on behalf of the vast army of the ‘ have- 


2 Rowton House Ballads, by W. A. Mackenzie (Blackwood). 
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nots’ then mobilising to wrest some portion of power and 
privilege from the hands of the ‘ haves.’ 

Nothing could have exceeded the promptness, courage, 
and dignity with which the new Monarch applied himself to 
his multifarious and difficult duties. From the first he took 
his people into his confidence, addressing them not only as 
subjects, but as friends. After his coronation he told them 
how deeply he had been touched by the ‘ affectionate demon- 
strations ’ of good-will he had received from all over the 
Empire, and continued : 

Believing that this generous and outspoken sym- 
pathy with the Queen and myself is, under God, our 
surest source of strength, I am encouraged to go forward 
with renewed hope. Whatever perplexities and difficul- 
ties may lie before me and my people, we shall all unite 
in facing them resolutely, calmly, and with public spirit, 
confident that, under Divine guidance, the ultimate 
outcome will be to the common good. 

Prophetic words! Three years only remained before Arma- 
geddon, and ere the stern discipline of war came to achieve 
that ideal unity of which His Majesty spoke, there were, in 
spite of all his efforts, to ensue days of estrangement and 
disunity among his subjects. Yet those years were not 
unprofitable for the King, since they afforded him ample 
opportunity to develop those qualities which have made him 
so beloved. 

It quickly became apparent that, to him, as to his forbears, 
rich and poor, mighty and meek, black and white, were alike 
the object of his concern. With the Queen, he went to India 
to announce his accession to the Imperial Throne in a 
Durbar of unparalleled magnificence. To the assembled 
feudatory princes he said : 

I rejoice to have this opportunity of renewing in my 
own person those assurances which have been given you 
by my revered predecessors of the maintenance of your 
tights and privileges, and of my earnest concern for your 
welfare, peace and contentment. 

To the countless millions of his Indian subjects he sent a 
gracious message : 

We fervently trust that our visit may, by God’s grace, 
conduce to the general good of the peoples of this great 
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continent. Their interests and well-being will always 
be as near and as dear to me as those of the millions of 
my subjects in other quarters of the globe. 

His Majesty’s passion for getting to know at first hand of 
the lives and daily work of his people is well known. No 
monatch has so assiduously visited the industrial areas of his 
country. His sympathy with all in time of trouble is equally 
well known. When in July 1912 a dreadful disaster occurred 
at the Cadeby colliery, in the West Riding, Their Majesties 
happened to be touting the district; and not content with 
immediately telegraphing his deepest sympathy, the King, 
with the Queen, later motored to the colliery, after fulfilling 
the engagements of an arduous day, personally to condole 
with those who had lost their loved ones. 

When in February of the next year news reached England 
of the tragic end of the Scott Antarctic Expedition, it was 


not many days before a gracious announcement appeared 
that 


His Majesty has been pleased to grant to Mrs. Kathleen 
Scott the same rank, style and precedence as if her hus- 
band, Captain Robert Falcon Scott, R.N., C.V.O., had 


been nominated a Knight Commander of the Bath, as he 

would have been had he survived. 

In June 1914 the first representatives of the Maori race of 
New Zealand were granted an audience at Buckingham 
Palace. The occasion might well have been made one of 
stiff ceremony and elaborate etiquette; but instead, as one 
of the New Zealanders told the Daily News and Leader, ‘ it 
was all so friendly that it hardly seemed that a great King 
could be honouring us in this way.’ 

The last few weeks before the war showed the King in 
sterner mood. Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill, introduced 
into the Commons in 1912, had led step by step to political 
strife of a bitterness unknown for half a century. After 
playing the part of mediator and peacemaker with un- 
remitting devotion for many weary months, His Majesty 
finally, in July 1914, called the leaders of the opposing 
factions to a round-table conference and spoke to them 
after a fashion rarely heard from the lips of a constitutional 
monatch ; 

My intervention at this moment may be regarded as 
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anew departure. But the exceptional circumstances under 

which you ate brought together justify my action. . . . 

We have in the past endeavoured to act as a civilising 
example to the world, and to me it is unthinkable, as it 
must be to you, that we should be brought to the brink 
of fratricidal strife upon issues so capable of adjustment 
as those you are asked to consider. . . . 

Your responsibilities are indeed great. The time is 
short. You will, I know, employ it to the fullest 
advantage. ... 

Unhappily, even this courageous stroke failed: but a fort- 
night later Europe was in arms, and all thought of domestic 
squabbles was swept from the minds of men; King and 
people stood solidly united to face a world at war. 

I shall follow your every movement with deepest 
interest [wrote the King to his Expeditionary Force], 
and mark with eager satisfaction your daily progress; 
indeed, your welfare will never be absent from my 
thoughts. 

It was hardly to be expected that such a King could be content 
to wait on events from the security of home; the war was 
not much more than three months old before His Majesty 
was in France, ‘ the first British Sovereign to join his Army 
on active service in a foreign country since 1743.’ This 
first visit was but a prelude to many others. Among these 
one loves to remember that paid in March 1918 during the 
agonising days of the retreat that almost lost the war; and 
particularly that precious incident recorded by The Times, of 
how His Majesty, coming upon troops resting by the way- 
side, descended from his car to exchange quips with them, 
and finally challenged them with a rousing ‘ Are we down- 
hearted ?’ That is the type of monarch for whom one would 
feel it an honour to die. 

But it was not only the fighting forces—the Navy, the 
Army, and the Air Force—that His Majesty cheered by his 
constant visits. He remembered also with equal care those 
who toiled day and night—often at great risk of life—in 
munition factories; and he was particularly solicitous on 
behalf of those who found themselves troubled ‘in mind, 
body or estate’ by a then new horror of wat—the air 
raid. 
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In his leadership of the nation and of the Empire His 
Majesty was nobly supported by his family. The Queen 
placed herself at the head of all womanly interests, and her 
only daughter became a working nurse. The Prince of 
Wales, then barely twenty years of age, joined the Army 
within a week of the outbreak of war, and prayed to be sent 
to the front like any other officer. In spite of all opposition, 
even that of the redoubtable Kitchener, he succeeded in being 
posted to France, though only in a Staff capacity. Soon, in 
every mess and dug-out, stories of his adventurous escapes 
from General Headquarters into the fiting line began to 
delight the troops in the trenches. How many of the stories 
were altogether true will never be known, but it is quite 
certain that no soldier would ever have been surprised had 
the Prince walked into his firing bay and offered him a 
cigarette. Yet the King’s eldest son was no hare-brained 
madcap ; though he craved the adventure due to youth, he 
had inherited from his father the latter’s serious and under- 
standing attitude towards life. He loved the fun and com- 
radeship of campaigning, but he realised the toll of war. 
As early as the beginning of 1916 he was already emerging 
as the champion of those stricken in the fray. There is a 
class, he told the first committee called in connexion with the 
Naval and Military Pensions Act, to whom the whole sym- 
pathy of the nation will go out, and who may count upon the 
hearty consideration of this Committee, those who in the 
prime of manhood and vigour of health have been 
permanently disabled. 

One of the fadeless memories of the war, to those privi- 
leged to witness it, is the wonderful scene that took place 
outside Buckingham Palace on the morning of November 11, 
1918, 

The first thought of thousands, as soon as the signing of the Armis- 
tice became known, was for the King, and in dense streams they made 
their way to the Palace to cheer and if possible to get a glimpse of their 
Sovereign. 

It was a unique and unforgettable tribute of loyalty and 
deepest affection, utterly spontaneous, nor anticipated by 
authority. It could have occurred in no other country in 
Europe. Yet His Majesty must have known, even in that 
moment of triumph, how stern were the tasks which still lay 
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before him. Ere the clamour of rejoicing had died away, 
his voice was heard urging his people towards the duty of 
reconstruction. 

I am informed fhe told representatives of Local 
Authorities in April 1919] that the immediate need of 
working-class houses for England and Wales alone is 
estimated at approximately 500,000. To meet this need 
the same untiring energy and enthusiasm will be required 
as that which enabled the country to meet the demand for 
munitions of war. 

A few weeks later he was informing the London County 

Council that 
The awakened consciousness of the nation demands 
new developments and the removal of many and grave 

defects in our social system. .. . 

Of housing I have already spoken. . 

I am convinced, also, that nothing is more essential 
to national prosperity and happiness than education. 
The potentialities, physical, mental and spiritual, of every 
member of the community should be developed to their 
fullest extent. A true education would embrace all these, 
would cultivate them all in due proportion and would 
transform our national life in a generation. . . 

The care of the weak and helpless, the protection of 
out infant life, the guardianship and training of those who, 
by infirmity of body or mind, are unfitted to engage in 
the daily struggle of life, are also matters very near to 
the hearts of the Queen and myself. 

Those are the words of a man of vision ; and the most casual 
recollection of the social reforms of the past fifteen years will 
remind one how amply they have borne fruit. 

It was in this same year that there began a partnership 
unparalleled in the annals of monarchy. The Prince of 
Wales, trained to responsibility in the stern school of wat, 
set out upon those world-wide travels which have earned for 
him the title of ‘The King’s First Ambassador.’ For six 
years he constantly journeyed abroad, visiting almost every 
corner of His Majesty’s vast Empire, seeing for himself its 
extent, power, variety and beauty, and carrying everywhere 
the Royal assurance that to the Throne all subjects were equal 
and that no distinction was made between peoples of different 
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race and clime. But he did more; he carried into every 
land an intimate sense of family relationship. 


I want Canada [he said over there in 1919] to look on me as a Cana- 
dian, if not actually by birth, yet certainly in mind and spirit, for this, as 
the eldest son of the Ruler of the great British Empire, I can assure you 
that I am. 


Canadians will not soon forget that day in Toronto when the 
Prince, in full sight of 40,000 people, chased after a wounded 
soldier’s hat which had blown away, and himself replaced it 
on the man’s head. And it is not only as an ambassador in 
foreign lands that the Prince of Wales has endeared himself 
to the British people. He has attached himself in this country 
pre-eminently to those causes which should make appeal to 
a young and virile heir apparent—of the ex-service man along- 
side whom he fought, of the dwellers in our slums, and of 
youth. The speech which the Prince delivered when this 
year he initiated the King George’s Jubilee Trust will rank 
among the most memorable of Royal utterances : 


I can think of no other cause that makes so universal an appeal as the 
cause of the rising generation. . . . 


There is no sadder sight in the world than aimless and dispirited 
youth.... 

We must help boys and girls to grow up with just those qualities of 
physical, mental and spiritual fitness, those ideals of mutual service that 
make a people great. 

A Nation’s Youth is a Nation’s Future. 


Had His Majesty possessed none other than his ‘ First 
Ambassador’ he must have felt that he could with complete 
confidence delegate to such a son the most responsible of 
duties. But he has three other sons, each of whom has played 
right nobly the part of Royal Ambassador; one has only to 
recall the visits of the Duke of York to Australia and New 
Zealand in 1927, the Garter Mission to Japan of the Duke of 
Gloucester in 1929, and the extensive tour of South Africa 
made in 1934 by Prince George, now Duke of Kent. Each 
has also, like his elder brother, closely identified himself with 
vital interests at home. 

In an article such as this, written in haste at the express 
desire of the Editor, one can hardly hope to do more than 
hint at what the King and his family have meant to Britain 


and the Empire during the past twenty-five years. In my 
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recent book, Milestones to the Silver Jubilee, 1 have printed 
without comment—since the book is an anthology compiled 
from contemporary documents—a large number of excerpts 
from the public speeches, letters, telegrams and other utter- 
ances of His Majesty. Anyone who reads carefully through 
this collection, which represents but a fragment of the whole, 
cannot fail to be impressed by the sense of a vigorous, wise, 
sympathetic and gentle personality. I embarked upon the 
book with a feeling of deep respect for and loyalty to His 
Majesty, but as I searched through the newspaper files I 
found myself coming more and more closely into contact 
with one who was more than a King—one who, while 
possessing all the attributes of kingship, was intensely human, 
possessed of rugged strength, yet infinitely tender, and filled 
with an overflowing love for each and every one of his 
people. 

I speak no flattery ; I relate simply, though all too inade- 
quately, a real experience. There are those who say that 
Royal speeches are written by skilled and devoted secretaries ; 
I pretend to no knowledge on such matters, but I can testify 
that throughout His Majesty’s public utterances there runs an 
individuality which is unmistakable. That others have felt 
as I have is clear from the remarkable demonstrations of 
affection towards their King which from time to time the 
British people have manifested. To one such, the scene 
outside Buckingham Palace on the day of the armistice, I 
have already made reference. When His Majesty lay dan- 
gerously ill in November 1928 hundreds of letters and 
telegrams of sympathy arrived ‘each day from all parts of 
the Empire and the world, and from all classes.’ The 
marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Kent affords another 
instance. According to the Daily Telegraph— 

There were two memorable moments at Buckingham Palace after 
the marriage ceremony. 

First when the King and Queen and the bridal party stepped on to the 
balcony to be acclaimed by the throngs for the space of many minutes, 
And again when the Prince of Wales led the party of Royal confetti 
throwers who chased the honeymoon coach. 


The secret of the extraordinary hold the Royal Family 
has upon the affections of their subjects seems to me to be 
revealed in those three simple sentences. They ex; 2ss the 
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perfect union of majesty and humanity. And it is just 
because of the possibility of that union that the Monarchy 
remains the only possible Head of the British peoples, or, 
indeed, of any true democracy. An elected head can never 
be completely at one with his subjects, for he represents no 
more than a majority of them. However popular he may be 
personally, he stands an isolated and transient figure, deli- 
berately separated from his fellows by reason of his office. 
A king must stand for all his subjects, though he may by 
reason of personal qualities alienate their affections. The 
British Constitution offers two avenues for closest unity 
between King and People. We owe allegiance to His Most 
Excellent Majesty the King in Council—that is, to the King 
identified with ourselves ; and the position of constitutional 
monarch in this Realm and Empire affords innumerable 
opportunities for personal relationship. Of those opportu- 
nities King George V., and with him his family, have taken 
the fullest advantage ; and in this year especially we hold the 
fact in grateful remembrance. As Supreme Head of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations we honour and respect 
him as the worthy representative of the mightiest monarchy 
upon earth; but we love him best when he sits in his study 
at Sandringham and says 
I would like to think that you who are listening to me 
now, in whatever part of the world you may be, and all 
the peoples of this Realm and Empire, are bound to me 
and one another by the spirit of one great family. . . . 
May I add very simply and sincerely that if I may be 
regarded as in some true sense the head of this great and 
widespread family, sharing its life and sustained by its 
affection, this will be a full reward for the long and 
sometimes anxious labours of my reign of well-nigh 
five-and-twenty years ? 
It needs no year of Jubilee to assure His Majesty that in very 
truth we do regard him as our father and our head, but at least 
the occasion grants us a long-desired opportunity to demon- 
strate our loyalty and love in fullest and warmest fashion. 


H. C. Dent. 
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THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
By Austmn Hopxinson, M.P. 


It would appear probable that a reconstruction of the existing 
Government will take place at an early date, though no very 
great changes in its constitution are demanded. Whatever 
our views as to the part played in administration by the Prime 
Minister, all agree that he is now free to retire with credit. 
The work taken in hand in 1931 has been done, and no one 
should expect him to continue in office until he breaks down 
under the strain of the last few years, which has been severe 
indeed, though mitigated by the loyal support of his col- 
leagues—a pleasant thing which he has never before ex- 
perienced. Immediate retirement would ease the situation, 
bring well-earned rest to a tired man, and establish a reputa- 
tion which can only be depreciated by a failure to tackle 
successfully new problems, demanding for their solution a 
freshness of mind and toughness of body no longer his. 
Furthermore, as a large section of organised labour is vindic- 
tively hostile to him, he can no longer hope to effect that 
union of all classes which must be the immediate aim of the 
nation’s leader. Were the danger of remaining too long on 
the stage not present to his mind, the example of a living 
ex-premier might well afford a warning. But no warning is 
required. The Prime Minister is less concerned with the 
question of whether to retire than when and how. 

To suggest as his successor any other than Mr. Baldwin 
would be absurd. It is inconceivable that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald would advise the King to send for anyone but 
the man who has supported him with rare loyalty, has resisted 
all demands for his betrayal, and has more influence than any 
other politician with the best in our nation. There are other 
Conservative leaders of character and ability, but none who 
so enjoys the confidence of the common people. In my 
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opinion—and I had very unusual opportunities for forming 
a correct judgment—Mr. Baldwin’s action in the crisis in 
1926 saved us from revolution because he understood his 
fellow-countrymen. The manual workers know but little 
of him, for the Press regards him as a person with but small 
‘news value’; but they have a deep-seated and justified 
feeling that he will give them.a fair deal and can sympathise 
with them—better, perhaps, than their own leaders.. The 
policy which alone can enable us to emerge from our present 
discontents is one the success of which depends wholly on 
the degree of confidence with which the leader is regatded 
by the masses. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is, through no fault 
on his part, out of intimate touch with the nation; Mr. 
Baldwin has qualities, both good and bad, which make him 
an honorary life member of all classes. 

Assuming, then, that events take their natural course, 
that the Prime Minister retires with his reputation at its 
height, and that Mr. Baldwin forms a Government, how can 
it achieve success? The result of the next General Election 
is doubtful; there are several factors in the situation which 
make success questionable. The policy of the Liberal Party 
seems to be based upon the determination to do mischief 
because it can do no good. On the whole, its efforts are 
devoted once mote to assisting the Socialists to destroy 
any hope of preserving political and personal liberty, and it 
has distinguished itself by its enthusiastic support of the 
unscrupulous peace campaign of the enemies of the Govern- 
ment. 

A second danger is to be found in the efforts of Mr, 
Winston Churchill to wreck the Conservative Party. It has 
long been a theme of academic debate among us politicians 
whether he is more dangerous in office or out of office. The 
conventional view has always been that it is safer to give 
him office than to leave him outside. I contest this view, and 
trust that arguments which I adduced against it some years 
ago may have contributed to place him where he is. But it 
would be foolish not to recognise that, even out of office, he is 
capable of doing much harm. The House of Commons, 
always charitable to those whose interest in their own careers 
engenders rhetoric, is now less patient towards him than 
formerly. But some local Conservative associations really 
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believe that he is a statesman. So he also is likely to be of 
great assistance to the Socialists at the General Election. 

It is, fortunately, very doubtful whether Lord Rother- 
mere and Lord Beaverbrook have any appreciable effect upon 
public opinion. Certainly their long and bitter campaign 
against Mr. Baldwin has been an utter failure. Their united 
efforts may give a few seats to the Socialists. But until, by 
a careful study of the Daily Herald, they have learnt how to 
make newspapers, apart from advertisements, interesting and 
attractive, their influence will continue to wane. 

The greatest danger of all is to be found in the cunning 
and poisonous activities of the peacemongers, who do not 
scruple at elections to circulate every lying innuendo that 
malice and party rancour can suggest. Millions of ignorant 
women voters will be deceived into thinking that, by voting 
for Socialist or Liberal candidates, they will avoid otherwise 
inevitable war. Professional lovers of humanity in general, 
now as in previous generations, are mainly distinguished by 
their virulent hatred of that part of the human race with which 
they come into contact, and no considerations of truth or 
justice are allowed to stand in the way of the indulgence of 
that hatred. 

How, then, is Mr. Baldwin to defend political liberty 
from the open assaults of Socialist, Communist, and Fascist 
revolutionaries while the walls are being assiduously under- 
mined from divers angles by the enemies enumerated above ? 

Let us first consider what circumstances of the present 
time can be used to strengthen his position. The most 
obvious factor is the acute and well-justified fear of all sec- 
tions of the community that Great Britain, following the 
example of so many other nations, may deliberately repudiate 
all that men have hitherto striven to attain, may surrender 
liberty in return for the promise of economic security, and 
thus reverse the whole evolutionary process. If that fear is 
less widespread than I hope and believe it to be, it must be 
fostered by telling the people in the plainest language that 
responsible leaders of the Socialists have openly declared 
their intention to produce financial chaos and complete 
insecurity of livelihood for the workers. In other words, 
the ghastly mess which they made in 1931 is to be as nothing 
when compared with the mess they intend to make when they 
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again have the power. And all the world knows that, if 
they carry out their policy, we shall be faced with a Fascist 
rebellion which they will be totally unable to suppress. : 

The leaders of the trade unions are well aware of this 
danger, and we industrialists know it too. Both we and they 
ate anxious to save our country from the misery and shame of 
a Fascist dictatorship such as must follow the breakdown of 
civilisation resulting from the practice of Socialism. The 
trade unions begin to realise that they have been cheated by 
the Socialists, who have made use of their wealth and power 
to further their own selfish ends and to work for the institu- 
tion of a régime in which trade unionism must be entirely 
annihilated. We who ate responsible for the direction of 
industry will not permit the enslavement of ourselves ot 
our men without a struggle. Thus all engaged in industry 
are ready for the advent of a real leader who will tell us what 
sacrifices are required of us in order that liberty may be 
saved, 

The practical application of these considerations is by no 
means obscure. No patty can hope for success at the General 
Election unless it has a cure, or a pretended one, for unem- 
ployment. The people ate already somewhat suspicious of 
the quack remedies which, in the form of elaborately gilded 
pills, are once more being offered to them by Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Socialists, and other vendors of plausible rubbish. 
Clearly, then, the time is ripe for telling them the plain truth, 
which is that no Government by legislative or administrative 
measutes can really reduce unemployment. The utmost 
that it can do is to maintain a state of affairs in which it is 
possible for those engaged in industry to employ all the men 
now out of work. A Government, as the Socialists showed 
in 1931, can produce conditions in which gradually all pro- 
ductive industry is brought to a full stop. And a Govern- 
ment, as the present one has shown, can restore conditions 
in which productive industry can survive and can even increase 
its activities. 

But when once the latter conditions prevail, industry 
itself must put its house in order, or the efforts of the Govern- 
ment will be wasted. Two years ago, in the pages of this 
Review,! I made an analysis of the unemployment problem 

1 © A Plea for More Wages’: Nineteenth Century, May, 1933. 
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and pointed out that the fundamental cause of unemployment 
is the fixing of wage rates in such a way that they cannot rise 
or fall to meet the requirements of varying economic condi- 
tions. This view was quickly recognised as correct, and 
no economist would now suggest that unemployment can 
be reduced appreciably below the two-million mark unless 
wage rates ate made mote elastic and an increase of the 
aggregate of wages paid thus rendered possible. For my 
part, I see no possibility of effecting this unless the State 
restores to the trade unions the functions and the powers 
which it has filched from them. The fixing and the alteration 
of wage rates can only be done without disaster and strife if 
the task of guarding against unduly onerous conditions for 
the workers is reassumed by the trade unions. If the State 
continues to be the arbiter, every industrial dispute assumes a 
revolutionary character, and political considerations force 
Governments to fix wage rates above the economic level, 
with a consequent increase of unemployment and decrease 
in the aggregate of wages paid. The mere fact that a statutory 
minimum rate exists in any industry is proof that the rate in 
question is uneconomic, since if it were otherwise there would 
be no reason for making it statutory. The mere fact that 
employers accept a rate, even after a struggle, is primd facie 
evidence that the rate in question is economic or can be made 
so. Experience, in the era before political interference 
neutralised all the natural forces tending to restore equilibrium, 
showed that trade union action could at times force wage 
rates above the economic level. But the consequent increase 
of unemployment and the resultant strain on trade union 
funds were potent factors in causing an early readjustment. 
The reader will perhaps forgive me for stressing these 
truisms if he will remember that it is only within the last 
year or two that the real cause of unemployment has been 
recognised. The old fallacies, however, are now being revived 
by Mr. Lloyd George and others, who, in the face of all 
evidence, still try to persuade the people that doles with no 
return and wages paid for constructing unwanted public 
works really increase the purchasing power of the workers. 
We could build a whole fleet of Atlantic liners which cannot 
earn their keep, and could convert into arterial roads the few 
remaining acres of our country not already so covered, without 
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increasing by one. penny the purchasing power of the people. 
For the latter operation can only be effected through the 
payment of wages for the production of something which is 
wanted—in other words, something which private enterprise 
will hasten to provide. My plea for more wages as the only 
solution to the unemployment problem is a plea for wages 
in the true sense of the word—for money paid in return for 
services rendered, not money paid in return for what is 
worthless and must, on that account, be provided by the 
State since no one else will provide it. 

The cure for unemployment, therefore, which Mr. 
Baldwin must put before the electorate is one which no 
prominent politician has hitherto dared to suggest, though it 
is, in fact, the only real remedy for the disease which is sapping 
the vitality of our nation. He, and he alone, can hope to 
turn the people from their pursuit of the false lights which 
have drawn them into the morass. 

What we require from him, as soon as his Government is 
formed, is a definite pronouncement to the effect that the 
presence of two million unemployed in our midst constitutes 
an urgent peril and may well drag us, by the usual route 
through Socialism, to a condition of utter slavery under the 
domination of some semi-Asiatic sadist. He can rightly claim 
that the National Government has at the least made it possible 
for the bulk of the unemployed to be absorbed into industry. 
But the people must be told that this is the limit of what can 
be effected by political action. Industry itself must now take 
advantage of the opportunity thus presented; and if trade 
unions and employers refuse to do their duty, Mr. Baldwin 
will make no attempt to win in the coming General Election, 
but will leave them free to go their own way to the hell of 
Communism or Fascism. The fitst objective must be to get 
the problem stated in language so plain that all can under- 
stand it. And the great question at issue is whether personal 
and political liberty is to be preserved or destroyed. 

This first objective having been attained, his position will 
be very strong. For it will be manifest to all that only a 
Government which cuts clean across party lines can hope to 
do what is required, and that he only can hold together such 
a Government. Room must be found in it for leaders of 
organised labour who see the danger and are willing to help. 
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But there must be no hesitation in excluding from it pro- 
fessional politicians of all patties. Above all, the man who 
has been mainly responsible for our present perils and dis- 
contents must never be admitted. 

There must be no programme of legislation, but rather 
an undertaking that every effort will be made to induce con- 
ditions enabling much unwise legislation to be repealed. The 
whole basis of Government policy must be the recognition 
of the fact that statutes, no matter how drastic, cannot possibly 
take the place of willing effort on the part of all sections of 
the community. 

The repeal of existing statutes must be effected step by 
step as conditions render it safe to dispense with them. As 
soon, for example, as the trade unions have begun to under- 
stand that they are expected to accept responsibility for the 
well-being of their members and to take up again those 
beneficent functions of which Mr. Lloyd George deprived 
them, we can begin to repeal that great mass of statutes 
relating to unemployment, hours of work, regulation of wages, 
and other subjects which are not the business of Governments, 
and which, if regulated by statute, force trade unions to 
become little more than revolutionary societies—much, I 
believe, against their will. For we may note in passing that 
if the State settles conditions in any industry, any attempt to 
alter those conditions is rebellion. The coal strikes of 1921 
and 1926 were revolutionary movements, not because the 
Trades Union Congress wished them to be so, but because 
it could only hope to get what it wanted by frightening the 
Government into passing legislation. We have forced the 
trade unions into a position of antagonism to the nation at 
large, and are responsible for the existence of the Labour 
Party, which alone among parties openly proclaims itself the 
champion of the interests of a section against the common- 
wealth. 

But the trade unions may well hesitate to accept the very 
heavy responsibilities mentioned above, unless they have 
some assurance that capitalists and employers of labour will 
not take advantage of the transition stage to impose harsh 
conditions on the wage-earners. We must here bear in mind 
that, however callous and selfish, we employers are well aware 
of the danger impending, and equally aware that we can be 
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saved only by sacrificing a great deal. We must be prepared 
to raise all wages by the amount, not only of the ‘ employers’ 
contribution,’ but also of the ‘ State contribution,’ to the 
various funds now statutory, but soon to be voluntary. By 
this means the trade unions will be in a position to obtain 
from their members a revenue sufficient to enable them to 
provide benefits approximating to the existing scale. If any 
man does not wish to join a union, and refuses to provide for 
contingencies through a friendly society, he must take the 
consequences. 

The second responsibility laid upon employers is to prove 
that the flexibility of wage rates, under trade union control, 
will in fact increase the aggregate of weekly wages. It may 
prove impossible at first to give clear proof of this. If so, our 
own drawings and our ordinary shareholders’ dividends must 
be thrown into the common stock. It is cowardly to stand 
shivering on the brink with the prairie fires of Communism 
and Fascism rapidly approaching. I took the plunge years 
ago, and find the cold water refreshing. 

For years we capitalists and employers have unctuously 
informed the public that we are, after all, merely trustees for 
the wage-earners ; it would appear to me that the time is ripe 
for Mr. Baldwin to take us at our word. For at least another 
generation the manual workers will not be capable of looking 
after themselves. Nor can their trade unions as yet give them 
security. Our duty is clear, and if we evade it any longer we 
shall deserve our fate. 

To the banks also a warning is necessary. It is in the 
general interest that they should finance legitimate specu- 
lation up to a certain point, unfettered by rules imposed from 
outside. But some of them have disgraced themselves in 
recent years, not only by allowing swindlers to rob them of 
great sums, but also by helping gamblers. A hint from Mr. 
Baldwin that, if they do not behave reasonably, he will leave 
them to Sir Stafford Cripps might be salutary. 

I have omitted much, but I hope that what I have written 
will suffice to indicate the underlying principles of the policy 
suggested, which may be summarised as follows : 

1. Unless the problem of unemployment is in a fair 
way to solution by this time next year, the General Election 
will be followed by a Socialist Administration. 
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2. A Socialist Administration would render inevitable 
a state of economic insecurity which would give rise to a 
Fascist rebellion. 

3. A Socialist Government cannot use the armed 
forces of the Crown to suppress such a rebellion ; so civil 
wat would supervene. 

4. The solution of the unemployment problem de- 
mands a complete reversal of the policy which has given 
rise to it. 

5. A reversal of policy is impossible without the co- 
operation of organised labour. 

6. Such co-operation is now available, for trade union 
leaders appreciate the danger to which a Socialist Govern- 
ment in office will expose them. But it will be withheld 
unless very great sacrifices are made by the other parties 
in industry, who must produce definite proof that they 
will give the wage-earners a fair deal. 

In conclusion, no Government except a non-party Govern- 
ment, and no political leader except Mr. Baldwin, can inspire 
sufficient confidence in all sections of the community to make 
every man pull his weight in the great contest before us. The 
“People’s Budget ’ and ‘ Ninepence for Fourpence ’ have, at 
last, produced the inevitable result. The war delayed the 
actions of the toxins then introduced into the body politic, 
but their effect is now manifest. The man who inoculated us 
with these malignant bacilli has raised a new culture from 
the same stock and has charged his hypodermic syringe once 
more. We may trust Mr. Baldwin to see that he is prevented 
from using it. Then, giving thanks to Heaven, we can take 
the first steps towards recovery. 

Austin Hopkinson. 





THE FLIGHT FROM THE FIELDS 
By Str Danrex Hatt, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


THe Census figures for the last sixty years show a continuous 
decline in the numbers engaged in agriculture, as may be seen 
in the following table, which summarises the returns for 
England and Wales under the three categories of farmers and 
gtaziers, then relatives helping upon the farm, and employees 
of one kind or another. In certain respects the figures are 
open to correction, but not such as would affect the general 
trend. 


TABLE I.—NuMBERS OF MEN AND WOMEN ENGAGED IN 
AGRICULTURE 


Census Returns for England and Wales 


1891. 1901. Igrr. 


Farmets  . + | 249,907 | 223,945 | 223,520 | 224,299 | 228,788 | 254,093 | 248,246 
Relatives . , 6,466 67,287 | 89,165 | 97,689 
Employees - | 996,654 | 890,175 | 798,912 | 643,679 | 678,472 | 618,296 | 511,455 


The number of independent farmers has been maintained 
relatively constant throughout the period, and, though the 
figures did not fit with the number of agricultural holdings 
in the returns of the Ministry of Agriculture, the constancy 
of the occupation figures show that no great change in the 
system of land-holding has occurred during the period. The 
excess in the number of holdings over the number of farmers 
may be explained by the fact that many men hold a plot of 
land as a subsidiary occupation, and that many substantial 
farmers manage several holdings for which separate returns 
are made. ‘The number of employees — almost wholly 
labourers on a weekly wage—declined at the rate of about 
10,000 a year, except during the decade 1901-1911. Over the 
whole period 1871-1931 the numbers have shrunk from a 
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little under 1,000,000 to somewhat overt 500,000, by approxi- 
mately 48 per cent. Within the same period the area of 
cultivated land shrank by about 1,000,000 acres, or 4 per cent. 
—not too trustworthy a figure because of variations in the 
treatment of marginal land like the rough grazings. While 
some allowance has thus to be made for farming land lost by 
the growth of towns, this decline in the numbers of men 
employed on the land reflects two, if not three, other factors 
which have been affecting English farming during the period 
under review. The starting-point, the early ‘seventies, 
represents the high-water mark of the old farming, pre- 
eminent in a technique that was admirably effective, but at a 
lavish cost of labour. The weekly cash wage for the ordinary 
labourer varied from about 125. in the south to 185. in the 
northern counties ; the price of wheat had averaged 555. per 
quarter for the five yeats 1870-74. From that time the great 
depression began, becoming evident as something permanent 
in the ’eighties and culminating about 1894-95, when the 
ptice of wheat fell to 235. The causes at work were the 
opening up of the new lands of North and South America and 
Australia, where the harvesting of the wheat crop on a large 
scale had been made possible by the invention of the self- 
binder, while the transport of the corn became cheap through 
the construction of the railways and the developments of 
ocean freight. It was in these three last decades of the nine- 
teenth century that this great exodus from the land began ; 
the farmers who survived were putting down their arable to 
gtass and changing from corn to horn—from wheat to milk. 
Even on the arable land less labour was required ; the self- 
binder had come to England, other machinery was gaining 
ground, processes were being curtailed, some of the old 
niceties of cultivation were being lost. Moreover, during this 
period the wage rate was being maintained, and even rose by 
about 15. during the last five years of the century. 

From 1900 onwards farming entered upon a period of 
quiet prosperity up to the outbreak of war; farmers had 
learnt to adjust their methods to the new conditions, rents 
had been reduced, improvements in technique due to science 
and invention were being taken up, the general trade pros- 
perity was reflected in a rising standard of living which 
demanded the better-class products from the land—meat and 
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milk, fruit and vegetables. There was a rise in the number of 
men employed between 1901 and 1911. But from the out- 
break of war to the present time the fluctuations in ‘prices 
have been too numerous and too sudden to show any relation- 
ship between the state of farming and the drift from the land. 
Prices rose steeply during and for a short time after the 
wat; wages rose too, and, after some vicissitudes, have been 
stabilised at about double the pre-war rates, though since 
1929 the price of cereals and of some other commodities from 
the farm has fallen to the pre-war level or lower. Undoubtedly 
farmers ate using less labour than before for handling the 
same acreage. We hear of mechanised farms given up wholly 
to corn growing where two men handle 500 acres, and, on 
the other hand, of a market garden where twenty men are 
employed on 50 acres. Agriculture has been powerless to 
determine either the prices of its products or the wages it 
pays ; the latter since the war have been fixed at rates which 
the farmers maintain to be unjust. Yet men have continued 
to leave the land, not so much because there was not employ- 
ment for them as that they thought they could better them- 
selves elsewhere. The alternatives of employment in industry 
or commerce or of migration have always been available to 
the English labourer who found life on the land unprofitable 
or distasteful. English farming had to extract from the land 
enough to pay for a competitive wage; men were never 
compelled to accept whatever minimum the land would 
give them, though, of course, custom and inertia still kept 
men in the country at lower wages than prevailed in the 
towns. 

If we look at the early forms of farming that prevailed in 
this and other European countries, we always find at the 
beginning some system of land tenure whereby a man occu- 
pied a small area of land, either in one piece or scattered 
through the lands of the community. This holding had to 
supply, almost wholly, the requirements of the man and his 
family. He may have had to hand over a part of his produce 
as dues or rent, some he had to sell or barter for such neces- 
saries as his land could not produce, but in the main the 
farmer, or his village community in which nearly everyone 
was a farmer, was self-supporting and self-contained. The 
farming was conducted for the sustenance of the family, not 
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for purposes of commerce. It is true that among the popula- 
tion of small farmers certain larger units existed—the lati- 
fundia, demesnes of the overlords, temporal or spiritual—and 
on them crops and live-stock produce were being raised by 
hired labour, not only for the support of the great household, 
but for commerce. Cities and towns had to be fed and clothed, 
and even international commerce began early—as, for example, 
the English wool trade—so that a certain amount of farming 
for business inevitably accompanied the beginnings of any 
organised society. 

But while we can perceive a real distinction between 
farming as a mode of living and farming as a means of 
making profits, there is no sharp distinction to be drawn 
between the two classes. Obviously the great estates are 
farmed for production as commercial enterprises and the 
family farm is mainly supplying food for the family; but 
even the smallest holding will have something to sell, and 
in extreme cases may be so devoted to crops for sale that 
most of the food is bought. I have known small holdings 
selling butter and eating margarine, selling pigs and buy- 
ing Argentine corned beef, because it was cheaper than 
bacon. 

Let us trace the course of events in England. We begin 
over a great part of the country with land farmed in common 
fields, in each of which a tenant of the manor held a certain 
number of acre or half-acre strips. From the fifteenth century 
onwards we find enclosures becoming active, one of the chief 
motives being the high prices that could be obtained for 
English wool. The common fields were divided into several 
holdings, mostly freehold, of areas equivalent to the strips 
the tenant held in the original manor. With enclosures came 
better methods of farming, which could only be pursued 
when each man had his land under control, could fence it 
against straying stock, and could grow winter fodder crops 
and make manure. The output from the land must have 
been at least trebled, and it was the economic pressure exer- 
cised by the potentiality of higher production in an England 
that was expanding commercially and industrially that sup- 
plied the driving power towards enclosure, especially during 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The same 
economic pressure carried the development of our landed 
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system a stage further ; it led almost to the extinction of the 
yeoman who had received a small holding under the enclosure 
award. At any rate, in one way or another our land-holding 
took its present shape early in the nineteenth century ; peasant 
farming no longer predominated, but became exchanged for 
small business farming, though, of course, the transition was 
never absolute—yeomen and small renting farmers still 
persist. 

As late as 1930 out of 396,000 occupiers of land in England 
and Wales no less than 255,000 were holders of less than 50 
acres, but they held less than 16 per cent. of the total culti- 
vated area. If we eliminate the occupiers of less than 5 
acres, who are, as a tule, people with some other occupation 
to which their farming or gardening is only subsidiary, the 
numbers become 182,000 small holders in a total of 323,000 
farmers—i.e¢., 56 per cent. by number but holding only 15 per 
cent. of the total cultivated land. 

The larger holdings of above 50 acres represent 84 per cent. 
of our cultivated land, the average area being 151 acres. Of 
course this average is swollen by the sheep-walks and rough 
gtazings, but it reflects the fact that the typical English farm 
is a small business enterprise with a master and a certain 
number of paid labourers. 

A closer examination of the number of holdings of the 
various size groups, decade by decade, provides some evidence 
of the trend of change in our farming, and these returns are 
set out in the accompanying table from 1870 to 1930. The 
earlier date belongs to the old farming before the great 
depression. 


TABLE I].—NuMBER AND ExTENT oF HOLDINGs IN 
‘THOUSANDS : ENGLAND AND WALES 
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Small holdings provided by county councils since 1908 : 


1908 . . 505 1925 . + 29,932 

1913 . . 11,363 1930 . . 28,177 

1918 . - 13,270 1933 . + 30,440 
Beginning with the group of smallest holdings, 1-5 acres, the 
numbers have continuously declined, from 113,000 to 69,000, 
by approximately 40 per cent. in the sixty-four years. This 
loss possesses little agricultural, though considerable social, 
significance, for so many of these holdings must have been 
gardens and accommodation lands near the towns that were 
swallowed up by theit growth. It is, however, significant 
that of the next group, 5-20 acres, 24,000 have been lost—18 
per cent. of the original number. The numbers of the next 
group, 20-50 acres, have been maintained and even slightly 
increased, though there has been some decline in the last 
decade. 

Account must, however, be taken of the operation of the 
Small Holding Acts, the first of which came into operation 
in 1908. Thereby county councils were empowered to acquire 
land for division and equipment as small holdings. Under 
these auspices some 13,000 small holders were put on the land 
before the war, after which came the scheme for the establish- 
ment of ex-service men as small holders, whereby the number 
of statutory small holdings has been increased to over 30,000. 
The size distribution of these statutory holdings is not avail- 
able ; in the pre-war time a considerable proportion consisted 
of accommodation holdings of a few acres near the villages, 
but most of the post-war creations were full-time holdings of 
at least 20 acres. 

It can hardly be doubted from the trend of these figures 
that the factors leading to the secular decline in the yeomen 
and small farmers, which had been going on for two cen- 
turies, were continuing in operation during the last sixty 
yeats. The losses in the 1-5 acre group may be ignored, but 
the reduction in the number of holdings of the 5-20 acre 
gtoup are real, and the 20-50 acre group has only been kept 
up by the artificial creation of holdings by the county councils. 
It is significant that the losses in the whole 5-50 acre group 
ate heavy in counties like Nottingham (30 per cent.) and 
the East Riding of Yorkshire (20 per cent.), where ordinary 
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atable farming predominates. But in Kent, Worcester, and 
Salop the number of small farms has been increased by 11, 17, 
and 13 per cent., these being the counties in which market 
gardening and fruit growing have developed. ‘The only 
reasonable conclusion is that during the period under review 
the small mixed farm.of under 20 acres had become an 
uneconomic proposition, only able to hold its own when the 
occupier was engaged in fruit growing or market gardening. 
The larger 20-50 acre holding was more able to maintain 
itself, but even that group had only kept up its numbers by 
the artificial addition of the statutory small holdings. 

The decline in the number of small holdings revealed by 
these figures does not account for the shrinkage in the agri- 
cultural population—indeed, the Census returns show no 
diminution in the number of farmers to correspond with the 
holdings lost. The loss has fallen upon the labourers, who are, 
as far as numbers go, the predominant element in our agrti- 
cultural community. In other countries, however, as the 
following table shows, the usual method of dealing with the 
‘land continues to be the family farm. 
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Great Britain (192 » 
France (1926) 
Germany (1933) 
Belgium (1920) 
Denmark (1921) 
Netherlands (1920) . 
Italy (1931). 
Czechoslovakia (1930) 
Poland (1921). - 
India (1931) . 
U.S.A. (1930) . 
Australia (1921) 
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* Excluding helpers. 
t Including helpers (chiefly —— workers for sugar-beet). 
$ Area of cultivated land +- farmers. 






Whereas in Great Britain the ratio of paid labourers to 
employers is 2 to 1, or even 3 to 1, in other countries it rarely 
exceeds unity, and may be less. In every country there is a 
certain amount of large-scale farming with paid labour, but 
only in Great Britain is it the characteristic method of handling 
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land; elsewhere the peasant structure prevails—in new 
countries as in old. Doubtful as these figures are in detail, 
owing to the different methods of assessment adopted in 
different countries, the general trend is evident. The more 
the peasant holding predominates, the smaller becomes the 
average size of the holding—a truism, doubtless ; but it is sig- 
nificant to see to what minute division a country like Italy is 
committed. The other point manifest from the table is that as 
the small single-man farm becomes dominant in the country, 
the greater is the proportion of its working population 
engaged on the land. In Great Britain less than 7 per cent. of 
all people at work, masters or men, were agricultural ; the 
proportion is about 30 per cent. in Western Europe and rises 
to 70 per cent. or so in Poland and Eastern European States. 
Of course we must discount our low figure in consideration 
of the fact that we produce less than 40 per cent. of the food 
we consume, whereas the other countries are more nearly self- 
supporting, or are even exporters of food. But the general 
conclusion remains that British agriculture earlier moved 
out of the peasant system in which European countries are 
still involved ; our organisation has advanced some distance 
towards the efficiency of production that can be obtained on 
the larger farming units, and, though our gross output is 
limited by the small area of land available for cultivation, we 
are in relation to that output calling upon a relatively small 
amount of man-power. Under proper organisation it is a 
reasonable assumption that one-tenth of the working popula- 
tion on the land could produce the food required by the whole 
community without any lowering of the standard of living. 
This assumption presupposes the climatic and soil conditions 
of Western Europe and something over 2 acres of land per 
unit of population to be supported. The large proportion of 
the working population that is engaged upon the land even in 
France or Germany is indicative of the comparative ineffi- 
ciency of the peasant system as a means of production, if we 
define efficiency in the engineer’s sense as economy of man- 
power in relation to output. The inefficiency is even more 
evident in the difficulty peasant agriculture has experienced in 
maintaining itself against the competition created—on the 
one hand by cheap overseas production, on the other by the 
internal intensification that modern science has rendered 
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possible on some of the larger units in every country. Until 
four yeats ago British agriculture had to stand up to world 
competition, but with few exceptions Continental countries 
had embarked upon high protective policies in order to pre- 
serve so large an element of the population as its peasants 
constituted, protection that latterly had to be reinforced by 
all kinds of fiscal devices. It is clear that peasant farming 
cannot live against the competition induced by scientific 
advance in agricultural processes, and, while the Continental 
high protective policies may have been inevitable in order to 
prevent, or at least delay, the transformation of the peasant 
structure, Great Britain is in the happier position in that the 
rationalisation of farming and the drift of men into industries 
and commerce have been proceeding for a couple of cen- 
turies. 

Viewed thus historically and in broad outline, the evolu- 
tion of the farming systems stands out clearly enough. In 
the beginning the greater part of the community are wringing 
a hard living out of the soil by manual toil ; as machines were 
invented, from the first ox that was harnessed to the primi- 
tive plough to the modern combine harvester, as science 
increased the possibilities of output per unit of labour by 
fertilisers and improved varieties, etc., so the number of men 
requited has diminished, and so the area required for the 
economic utilisation of the new powers has increased. 
Economic pressure converted the English strip farming 
into several holdings (the farms of the small yeomen), and 
then consolidated most of them into larger units. In so far 
as the advances of science, machinery and organisation 
demand still larger units for the most economic production, 
the process of consolidation will go on in this and other 
countries. The advantages of large-scale working are not 
confined to wheat growing or ordinary mixed farming ; they 
are equally manifest in milk production and in fruit and vege- 
table growing. No Lancashire or Ayrshire cowkeeper with 
his twenty cows in milk can rival Mr. Hosier in cheapness of 
production ; no small orchard is kept so clean, so well pruned, 
so fruitful, as Mr. Spencer Mount’s plantations ; no single- 
handed market gardener can exceed Mr. Secrett even in 
output per acre. 

But how does this general trend bear upon the necessity 
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that is upon us at the present time to reduce our unemploy- 
_ tnent figures and to increase the output from the land in order 
to lessen the imports for which the other nations are becoming 
unwilling to take our manufactured goods in exchange? Fora 
solution many devoted and careful students of the question 
look to a great development of small holdings, to parcelling 
out the land again into family farms. The economic argu- 
ment is the greater production per acre that obtains on small 
as compared with large farms, when viewed statistically. The 
argument is invalidated because it does not take into account 
the differences of quality of the land under comparison, nor 
the difference in the types of farming. When a grass farm in 
the Vale of Evesham is cut up into small holdings on which 
the occupiers grow aspatagus and plums, a great increase of 
output follows ; but close at hand there are large farms turning 
out the same class of produce with even greater intensity. 
The increase is due to change of system rather than change of 
size. True, the large farmer is often indifferent to or 
incapable of the intensification that is forced upon the 
small holder if he is to live. 

Mote to the point is the argument that small holdings 
provide means of starting and opportunities for men of energy 
to rise to bigger things. Farming, like any other industry, 
is always in need of new blood; and since it is not so 
organised as to afford openings for young men without 
capital who can train on to become managers, that new 
blood has to enter as independent farmers, on however 
small a scale. Others see the small holders as the reposi- 
tories of civic virtues ; their devotion to work, their indiffer- 
ence to hours, their political stability and the freedom with 
which they rear healthy country children, early broken to hard 
work, are assets to the community. Unfortunately, the small 
holder values these opportunities less than the statesman ; as 
our own statistics show, an experience repeated in other 
countries, the peasant leaves the land, or rather his sons do, 
whenever the chance of industrial employment offers itself. 
Moreover, the setting up of small holdings has been a costly 
business. When a little land with some buildings upon it can 
be bought reasonably, and the buildings can be cheaply recon- 
ditioned, it is possible to obtain an economic rent for the 
outlay ; but when an estate has to be developed on plans 
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that satisfy the county council and the Ministry of Agriculture, 
when roads, drainage, water supply and fencing have to be 
provided for the new houses, a considerable part of the capital 
outlay has to be written off before a fair rent can be struck to 
pay interest on the remainder. Even at present costs the 20- 
yo acre holding that is to earn a living for a family is likely to 
cost the State some {400 of irrecoverable outlay. 

It may be contended that as, in any case, farming nowadays 
has ceased to be remunerative, and since all farmers have to 
be subsidised, the money may as well be spent on small 
holders. The question then resolves itself into a considera- 
tion of the comparative costs involved and of the validity of 
the idea that agriculture, at a level above the peasant’s extrac- 
tion of a living from the soil, is necessarily a losing business 
beyond redemption by exact and scientific methods. The 
experience of so many of our public men on theit own estates 
has doubtless firmly imprinted the conviction that farming is 
impossible as a business proposition. But to attempt to 
increase employment upon the land by reverting to the old 
single-man type of farm is really a setting back of the clock, a 
denial both of past experience and of all the potentialities of 
science and modern organisation—a policy which must result 
in limiting production and making food dearer. There is 
room for more men upon the land if it can be exploited 
scientifically and with the technical skill exhibited by many 
of our better farmers, for on these farms employment will 
generally be found to have increased. It is intensification that 
will make a prosperous countryside—brains, in fact—rather 
than the slogging hard labour which would be the contribu- 
tion of the small holder. It may be a more difficult policy to 
operate; it demands leadership and management, and the 
exercise of some control over both land and men, but then 
the farming community has accepted control in exchange for 
the protection and monopolies of the Marketing Boards. 

But even if intensification be pursued, it is yet possible in 
certain forms of production to find a place for the small 
holder, provided he is made a unit in some large organisation. 
A number of pig producers, for example, could be grouped 
round a bacon factory, each with ten or twelve sows (about 
the limit of a single man’s management), and with enough 
land to provide a run for the ‘ in-pig’ sows, a few actes of 
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kale for the green meat required, and the vegetable plot and 
fowl-run that the occupier would require for his family food. 
The producer must be bound to supply his pigs to the factory 
and to breed and manage them as the factory demands ; on 
the other hand, the factory would supply the meal and the 
other food requirements for the standard rations at cost. On 
such a scheme a small holder would be able to obtain a’ net 
cash return, not perhaps as large as a labourer’s wages, but 
which would be an addition to the food for man and family 
already drawn from the land. It is the essence of peasant 
farming that the holding shall provide most of the food for 
the family. 

A similar organisation could be applied to egg production 
and to vegetable and fruit growing—the essentials being the 
enforcement of uniformity in production, and centralised pro- 
cessing and marketing, with, again, the centralisation of such 
operations as the spraying the fruit growers requite. 

It is urged that small holders will never accept the ties 
involved in such schemes, that they are asking for land to use 
as they think best. But compulsion need not enter; the men 
seeking small holdings would be offered an opportunity to 
which conditions were attached. Doubtless, however, such 
schemes will have to be left to some voluntary enterprise ; 
neither Ministry nor county council can ignore the popular 
demand for a self-contained holding and a free hand. 

The method thus suggested is not applicable to all forms 
of agriculture, and has only been rendered practicable by the 
advent of Marketing Boards for particular commodities, a 
policy which affords security to the specialist who directs his 
farming to a single end. Specialisation, which in itself makes 
for efficiency, will be particularly helpful to the young unem- 
ployed man who has to be taught his craft. A farmer, even a 
small farmer, cannot be made by a year’s training, but a man 
can pretty well be put through the routine of pig or poultry 
keeping, however much he will still lack the insight that 
comes from long experience. Considering that we ate pro- 
ducing less than 40 per cent. of the produce we consume, 
there is plenty of room for intensification without cutting into 
those sort of products, like oranges and bananas, that do not 
belong to our climate, without even trying to grow our 
crude sources of energy like wheat and sugar. Indeed, an 
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industry like pig keeping buys these raw materials in order to 
convert them into meat. And such intensification might well 
put a lot of men back on the land, though not the numbers 
(approaching half a million) that the land has lost within the 
last sixty years. But many enthusiasts for more men upon the 
land conceive of colonies or groups of men who will be con- 
tent to put aside the cash return for their labour, who will live 
simply on the produce of their land, and not assess their living 
against the wage rates in the towns. Germany is aiming at 
creating a peasant aristocracy of this kind of families who 
cannot alienate their land. Italy glorifies her peasants even 
when warning them that they will need to draw their belts 
tighter. But it cannot be supposed that in Great Britain any 
considerable section of the community will agree to segrega- 
tion as a class with a lower standard of living than their 
fellows enjoy. Nothing less than the return of starvation 
will re-people the little crofts abandoned on the hillsides and 
the margins of cultivation. Non-economic communities have 
a value if they are to be treated as a means of relieving the 
unemployed young men—as temporary training fields, not as 
a permanent mode of living. They could be run at little 
greater cost than the unemployment allowances of the men 
they embrace, and they would be a means of restoring self- 
respect and a habit of work as well as a possible introduction 
to permanent employment. 

To sum up, the decline in the number of men employed 
upon the land has within the last sixty years been very great ; 
at the same time the small farms have been diminishing in 
numbers, in spite of the legislative attempts to restore them. 
The small mixed farm has become definitely uneconomic in 
Britain, as in most Continental countries, and every yeat of 
ptogtess, every invention of science and machinery, increases 
the efficiency of the large farm as compared with the small. 
Further employment upon the land is to be obtained, not by 
a return to earlier conditions of sub-dividion, but by an 
intensification of the methods of production on larger units 
of cultivation. Under organisation even modern production 
of certain selected commodities will admit of the participation 
of single-man units, the lack of efficiency of which is offset by 
the social and psychological advantages they confer. 


A. D. Hatt. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS? 
By Srr Cartes Hapris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


Our Voluntary Hospitals form a characteristic British insti- 
tution of venerable age. That of St. Bartholomew, in 
Rochester, still active, was founded twelve years after the 
Battle of Hastings, and three others within a century of it. 
In the eighteenth century hospitals were founded by dozens, 
in the nineteenth by hundreds, and they are still being founded 
by scores, their numbers now exceeding a thousand in Great 
Britain. The definition given by Lord Cave’s Voluntary 
Hospitals Committee (1921) may here be quoted : 

An institution other than an Out-patient Dispensary, managed by a 
responsible committee and wholly or mainly supported by voluntary 
sources (including income derived from endowments or investments), 
the object of which is to provide medical or surgical treatment of a 
curative character. 


The last phrase excludes other institutions which provide for 
incurables or retain their infirm inmates for life ; and perhaps 
the definition might have made clearer that not only govern- 
ance and funds are provided voluntarily, but the treatment 
of patients is in the main given gratuitously by ‘visiting’ 
doctors. Such a hospital appeals strongly to local patriotism ; 
to everyone connected with it, it is our hospital ; and with its 
atmosphere of zeal and charity it is a living demonstration 
that payment is only one way—and not the best—of com- 
manding devoted service for the public good. What wonder, 
then, if these institutions, with their age-long records of 
sufferers healed and science advanced and their secure hold 
on the affections of the public, have preferred independence 
to combination? If this article suggests some change of 

1 Most of the figures in this article were communicated by the Central Bureau of 
Hospital Information to me, as one of its Honorary Financial Consultants, for 


review before publication in the forthcoming Hospitals Year-Book ; but the responsi- 
bility for criticisms or opinions is mine alone. 
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attitude, assuredly it is not from any want of admiration for 
past and present performances, but because recent events 
oblige the hospitals, through no fault of their own, to face the 
supreme test of vitality : adaptability to changes of environ- 
ment. Let us look first at their present financial position as 
shown by the Hospitals Year-Book figutes for 1933. 

In that year, Great Britain had roughly 1000 voluntary 
hospitals with 80,000 beds: 160 (18,000 beds) in London, 
720 (52,000 beds) in the rest of England and Wales (the 
* provinces ’), and 120 (1000 beds) in Scotland.* Their total 
receipts exceeded {15 millions, and expenditure of £14} 
millions left £# million in hand. Invested funds, totalling 
£40 millions, produced income of £1? millions (at the reduced 
tates of interest); and, even under the prevailing financial 
depression, both the total receipts of the hospitals and the 
excess of receipts over expenditure have been rising since 
1931. Here, surely, is a great institution, still in the van of 
ptogress, higher than ever in public favour, and flourishing 
despite our unexampled load of debts and taxes. Why not 
let it alone? There are two main reasons: first, closer 
examination of the figures does not altogether confirm the 
first impression of abounding prosperity ; and, second, a new 
system of hospitals, backed by public money, is rapidly 
growing up alongside. 

A voluntary hospital embarking on large capital expendi- 
ture (say, rebuilding or extension) does not accumulate funds 
in advance, but collects them either before, during or after the 
execution of the work as best it may. Whatever the theoretical 
objections to this plan,. it succeeds triumphantly in practice ; 
but it makes comparisons between the hospital’s total receipts 
and expenditure during a burst of building activity meaning- 
less until the figures for capital and working expenses (‘ main- 
tenance”) have been separated. Only on the latter account 
does an excess of receipts over expenditure mean prosperity 
and the reverse a danger signal; and as the Year-Book 
‘ surplus ’ or ‘ deficit ’ refers only to a particular year and the 
next Year-Book starts again with a clean slate, it does not tell 
the whole story. A man may be a millionaire though he has 


2 The Yeat-Book covers Ireland also, but present conditions there are so different 
from those in Great Britain that to include the Irish figures here would obscute the 
picture. 
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dropped a hundred thousand in his last year, or bankrupt 
though he has gained a similar sum ; only his balance-sheet can 
tell,"and at this the Year-Book makes no attempt. Further, 
the published figures are aggregates covering many hospitals, 
in which a deficit in one hospital disappears if there is a surplus 
in another to balance it, whereas in reality it does nothing of 
the sort. Looked at in this light, the ‘ maintenance’ figures 
give the following results for the three areas : 

Of the 935 hospitals for which figures are available, 685 
received in 1933 more than they spent, but one in every three 
in London and one in every four outside spent more than 
they received, by £230,000 in all. Dividing them into Large 
(100 beds and over), Medium (30 to 99 beds), and Small 
(under 30 beds), there were deficits on the year in 58 large, 
averaging £2350; 98 medium, averaging £750; and 94 small, 
averaging £200. The average maintenance incomes of the 
hospitals with deficits were: large, £28,500; medium, 
£7300; small, £1900; so that in a single year the medium 
and small overspent by about 10 per cent. of their incomes 
and the large by about 8 per cent. Annual deficits have a 
deplorable tendency to repeat themselves, but no figures are 
published to show what the accumulated deficits of these hos- 
pitals may be. The above figures for losses in 1933 are still 
averages of large numbers of hospitals, and there is high 
probability that some of them must be seriously waterlogged. 
That so large proportions of all hospitals should be in this 
case, despite the massed wealth of the whole, is danger 
signal No. 1. 

Next, allowance must be made for growth, at an average 
tate of about 1500 beds a year in new and old hospitals 
together. To relate income and expenditure to this growth, 
they must be reckoned ‘ per available bed.’ As an example 
of the effect, the aggregate increase of maintenance income in 
the provinces in 1933, £217,000, is seen to be a reduction, pet 
bed, of some {2 25. a year. Between 1931 and 1933 total 
maintenance income per bed in Great Britain fell by some 
£1 25., the fall affecting all the main sources of income 
(voluntary gifts, investments and legacies) other than services 
rendered (payments by patients or by public institutions on 
theit behalf), which rose by £3 155. a bed. As will be seen 
further on, this one expanding item is seriously threatened 
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for the future. Thus income, and especially the largest and 
most characteristic source, voluntary gifts, is not keeping 
pace with expansion. In Liverpool the Cozens-Hardy Com- 
mission found that ‘no policy should be adopted which 
would have the effect of substantially increasing the numbet 
of public (non-paying) beds that will have to be maintained.’ 
Danger signal No. 2. 

Legacies received in the three years to 1933 totalled £6 
millions, of which £1} millions were ‘ earmarked ’ by testators 
to specified services and £4} millions were ‘ free ’ to be used 
as governing bodies might see fit. The latter are classed as 
available for maintenance, and in each of the three areas the 
aggregate yearly surplus of income over expenditure on 
maintenance is derived wholly from these legacies, repre- 
senting in London only about one-quarter of their total, in 
the provinces four-fifths, and in Scotland five-ninths. The 
figures for these vitally important receipts, after eliminating 
mete year-to-year fluctuations, show a trend persistently 
upwatd (per available bed) for some years up to 1931 and 
definitely downward since. Earmarked legacies—some of 
them magnificent sums—come in too irregularly to exhibit 
definite trends over short periods ; but no increase of these 
will remedy the falling-off in the free. On the contrary, they 
generally result in more beds and ate rarely accompanied by 
sufficient endowment to maintain them; very roughly it 
may be said that while the total capital cost of new beds is 
£1000 each, it takes the interest on £4000 (£6500 in London) 
to maintain one. With a shrunken national income and a 
budget policy which seems to aim at the extinction of the 
‘ very rich’ and the over-taxation of the ‘ well-to-do,’ it must 
be expected that the wills coming forward for proof in future 
will show signs of drought in the springs of charity. If this 
continues, how will the average voluntary hospital secure its 
annual surplus ? Danger signal No. 3, especially for London. 

Hospitals, as large buyers of commodities, have profited 
by the continuous fall in price levels, and especially in food 
(about one-seventh of their total expenditure), where the 
fall between 1929 and 1933 was 29 per cent., of which the 
hospitals saved only about half. Moreover, that saving 
served in theit accounts only to mask, in whole or in part, an 
equivalent or even greater rise per bed under salaries and 
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wages, in London reaching £8 per bed and in Scotland 
£6 125. Since 1933 the price level has been steady with a 
tendency to rise, but it may be that the hospitals, having been 
very slow in beginning to follow the fall, will show some 
further reduction in 1934. But there is nothing to indicate 
that the rise in salaries and wages is over; the general ten- 
dency, with increasing specialisation of apparatus, etc., involv- 
ing mote paid special technicians to apply it, must be upwards 
—at arly rate, in the principal hospitals ; and there will be no 
savings on prices to balance it. Danger signal No. 4. Such 
signals, even from several sides at, once, do not necessarily 
mean a crash, but they call for prompt precautions. The 
vitality and resilience of the voluntary system, so often a 
sutprise to its friends, may once more assert itself; but it 
will not do to rely any longer on the great reserve strength 
of the patient without some remedial measures. 

The new challenge comes from the emergence, under the 
Local Government Act of 1929, of municipal hospitals 
arising by metamorphosis from the old Poor Law infirmaries, 
etc. Transferred from boards of guardians and other minor 
bodies to county and county borough councils, they were 
meant to extend (and are being reorganised for that express 
purpose) their functions from chronic cases, infirmary work 
and the like, to the curative functions characteristic of the 
voluntary hospitals ; and section 13 of the Act instructs the 
councils to consult with those hospitals and their professional 
staffs as to the further accommodation to be provided and 
the purposes for which it is to be used. In the words of 
Sir George Newman, 
all these hospitals (voluntary and municipal) have to-day one common and 
identical purpose, viz., the relief of suffering, the conquest of disease and 
the saving of life. . . . The differentiation is less definite than formerly 

. . and the problem before us is the development of a practical and 
unified system of co-operation between them. 


The largest of these municipal hospitals are far larger than the 
largest voluntaries, and they have a much greater aggregate 
of beds already—+v.g., in London more than twice, and in 
Liverpool four times, as many; they have the keenness 
developed by able men organising a new service; and they 
can count securely on practically unlimited funds from the 
rates. The voluntaries meanwhile remain, as before, separate 
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ay 
.d units unorganised for any sort of combined action. It is 
true that in London King Edward’s Hospital Fund to some 
we extent plays the part of an equalisation fund, distributing 
1 annually a large sum (£320,000 in 1934) on discretionary 
pe lines, after satisfying itself of the needs and claims of each 
* hospital and making such conditions or suggestions as it 
mt sees fit, so that unmerited poverty or unavoidable calamity 
1s may be mitigated, But this valuable work of outside donots, 
te structurally regarded, is not the germ of a hospital organisa- 
h tion higher than the individual unit, but a recognition that 
no such germ exists; while for the provinces and Scotland 
: there is as yet no corresponding fund, though the desirability 
‘ of one has long been recognised. 
it Early this century a ‘ British Hospitals Association’ was 
h formed from such voluntary hospitals in Great Britain and 
Ireland as are willing to pay a small annual fee to cover office 
. expenses. It has a regional organisation and at the centre is 
’ closely connected with the Joint Council of the Order of St. 
John and the British Red Cross Society, with its Central 
. Bureau of Hospital Information and with the Hospital 
- Officers’ Association (Inc.), which publishes a monthly 
: journal (the Hospital), devoted exclusively to hospital interests. 
; The Central Bureau also publishes the Hospitals Year-Book 
(already referred to), containing financial and other statistics 
of the same general character as the King Edward’s Fund 
| publications (of which it incorporates the figures), a Directory 
of Hospitals, and vatious technical papers of a character to 
; assist and improve hospital administration. Taken together, 





these activities are of high value in the way of dissemination 
of information and advice ; and the British Hospitals Associa- 
tion, in particular, goes further and takes cognisance of 
larger questions affecting the hospital world. In 1929 it was 
incorporated, and in 1931 held with the Hospital Officers’ 
Association a three days’ conference to consider ‘ its future 
and policy’ in view of the new legislation. Its council, 
addressing its members, thus described the position : 
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There are three facts that must not be forgotten : 
(a) That the hospitals . . . are a collection of absolutely indepen- 
dent units so far as methods of management are concerned. 

(6) That the Association has never possessed, does not now possess, 
and has no wish to possess any executive powers whatever. 
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(¢) That the hospitals, both in the provinces and in London, are 
confronted with a totally new situation. . . . Hospitals had 
never learnt, nor had they thought it necessary, to take counsel 
together in order that collectively they might guide the State. 
They had never thought fit to set up machinery for this purpose, 
They have therefore now to choose whether, as in the past, to 
continue each to pursue its own solitary way, or at the eleventh 
hour to achieve such a measure of co-operation as will enable 
them to make a coherent and considered contribution when 
matters concerning the health of the people are before Par- 
liament. The former course leads to the one and only end pos- 
sible when the organised meets the unorganised. The latter 
course, even if accompanied by modifications of attitudes of 
mind and of custom, of a far-reaching character, may—probably 
would—guarantee a life of continued usefulness for an indefinite 
period. For this purpose an Association of a somewhat different 
character is necessary to that which has sufficed in the past. 
Not, indeed, an Association to attempt to impose its will upon 
its members, or lay down rules and regulations—quite the 
reverse. That independence which is the chief source of 
strength in the Voluntary System, if properly understood and 
guided by common sense, can still be preserved. . . . 


A clear call to an urgent task of self-preservation. Over 
four years later (Januaty 1935) the Liverpool Hospitals 


Commission under Lord Cozens-Hardy, an independent local 
ad hoc body set up by the Liverpool General Hospitals Co- 
ordination Committee and the Medical Charities Committee 
of the Council of Social Service in that city, found that the 
voluntary system there 


is without the means of taking common action. . . . The municipality 
are both equipped to discuss it [s¢. the relations between municipal and 
voluntary hospitals] and are ready and anxious to begin discussions. . . . 
They can confer upon their negotiators plenary powers, but they do not 
know with whom to negotiate. They cannot negotiate with twenty 
different sovereigns at once. Yet that is what they find, on the voluntary 
side—some twenty different hospitals with similar interests, but with no 
single body authorised to speak on behalf of them all, even on a question 
which is of vital interest to their own future. (Report, pp. 42-3.) 


And the same is true all over the country, though here 
and there something has been done, such as the valuable 
Joint Survey of Hospitals in the County of London, prepared by 
the London County Council and an ad hoc committee of repre- 
sentatives of the voluntary hospitals. Each side has thus been 
fully acquainted with the facts about the other’s hospitals, 
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and the County Council is in touch with voluntary representa- 
tives qualified to expound the bearings of these facts, if and 
when required. But from such a committee to a body with 
anything like plenary powers to negotiate on behalf of all the 
voluntaries in the area, with instructions based on a common 
policy for the whole of Great Britain, is a long step which 
has not been taken. Meanwhile the London and other 
councils are tackling their jobs in their own ways: segre- 
gating patients, engaging higher professional staffs, reorganis- 
ing buildings, administrative methods, accountancy. Some 
of the municipal hospitals are providing clinical material in 
their wards for the instruction of students by their own 
teachers from voluntary hospitals ; and it seems likely that 
before long the question will arise whether part-time con- 
sultants employed by municipal hospitals should not have 
some share in the teaching ; and almost certain that a large 
share of the work for which (as shown above) the voluntaries 
are being paid from municipal funds under the head of 
‘Services Rendered’ will pass back from them to the muni- 
cipal hospitals, with serious results to voluntary finances. 

Here are questions which (as it seems to me) may 
go by default unless the thousand sovereign units manage 
to reconcile their prized independence with their solid 
common interests so far as to support a common policy, 
though it be arrived at by something less than unanimity, 
and to take the initiative in negotiation, if necessary, while 
there is still open water ahead. I do not presume to sketch, 
even in barest outline, the ‘somewhat different character’ 
which the council of the Hospitals Association saw in 1931 
to be necessary. It may be that what is wanted is not so 
much new articles of association as a more lively realisation 
of impending dangers. It may be, again, that among the 
thousand and more trust deeds on which the legal existence 
of the hospitals reposes there are provisions which may be 
held to stand in the way of desirable changes. If so, there 
are remedies known to the law; we are not as thé Medes and 
Persians, and the dead hand of benefactors under vanished 
conditions cannot be allowed to stand in the way. It is 
certain that there has been hitherto some lack of the will to 
effective combination for action. The British Hospitals 


Association seems to hold the field as the only a arene 
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which can either itself take on whatever new powers and 
duties may be required or can give birth to a national associa- 
tion on a new model, suitably empowered for the action 
which every believer in the voluntary system must see to be 
necessaty. To quote, once more from the Cozens-Hardy 
Report, the words of a witness : 


If things go on as they are, the voluntary hospitals will drop out, 
one by one, as their reserves become exhausted, and all that will then be 
left will be for the city hospitals to pick up the bits. 


And, last but not least, it must be remembered that there 
exists a school of political thought in the country holding 
so strongly that in the whole sphere of our social services 
there is no place for any institution which is, or has been, 
tainted with the spirit of charity in place of the claim, as of 
right, of any member of the community to be provided with 
whatever he needs at the expense of the taxpayer, that it has 
inscribed on its banner the total disappearance of the volun- 
tary hospitals as a desirable reform. 

In the general stocktaking of the position now necessary 
there ate other problems to consider, and particularly the 
following. No discussion of them, in any way adequate, 
could be attempted in a single article, but the sort of con- 
siderations to be weighed may be here indicated. 

(2) The working relations which should exist between 
different units, and especially the proper functions of the 
cottage hospital. At present it results too often from a gift 
ot legacy, inspired by pure benevolence, from some resident 
neat a small town or village to whom it has never occurred 
that so useful an institution could be misplaced, or that, 
before it is created, an expert survey is wanted of the needs 
and existing facilities of the countryside for many miles 
round. In such matters the narrower patriotism always 
prevails over the wider if left to itself; and the results are 
shown in the Year-Book tables. Under ‘ Work done and 
Finances ’ of individual hospitals will be found such extreme 
cases as less than one patient a day, the year round, with six 
beds available; only three with fourteen beds, and so on; 
and of course the costs per patient (through no fault of the 
management) run to absurd heights—in one instance up to 


13 guineas a week. For that sum, six patients could be 
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treated in a hospital better situated—a sad waste not only of 
money but of nursing skill and public-spirited endeavour. 
Telephones, the motor ambulance, and motor roads: have 
changed the whole question of transport of patients; and 
doubtless within an easy journey of the hospitals above 
instanced there are long waiting-lists of sufferers for whom 
some ovet-full sister institution can find no bed. 

Generally stated, the question is: should the cottage 
hospital remain an isolated unit, doing its best, as finance may 
permit, to be a general hospital in miniature, competent 
(within limits) to deal with ‘ any case any day’? Should it 
be treated as an endowed nursing-home for use by the local 
practitioners? Or should it be definitely associated with 
some larger regional hospital to which it would send cases 
requiring specialised apparatus for their treatment, or a 
special degree of surgical skill and experience, receiving in 
return patients from that hospital in the early stages of 
convalescence, so that the beds where the best conditions and 
apparatus are available may deal with a larger through-put of 
patients every year, to the great benefit of the surrounding 
population, whose cute is, after all, the paramount object of 
the whole scheme? ‘Though, in matters of business, the 
doctrine of central planning, compulsorily enforced by 
bureaucratic methods on all and sundry, has no attractions 
for me, we are here dealing with human life and the relief of 
pain and disease; and the argument for some measure of 
tationalisation in the industry is overwhelmingly strong. 
The fact is that no cottage hospital can command the same 
efficiency of apparatus and healing skill as the larger institu- 
tions with their wider experience. It has been well said, for 
instance, that ‘ X-ray plates taken by non-specialists and 
interpreted by non-specialists are a public danger.’ To spend 
large sums on plant that will be used only occasionally is 
wasteful; but if it were for the good of the patients, that 
might be condoned. The decisive point is that the operators, 
unless they are constantly exercising their skill and enlarging 
their experience, are not, and cannot be, efficient. 

And similar considerations affect to some extent larger 
hospitals also. For instance, the serious falling-off from the 
high standard to which Sir Robert Jones and his orthopedic 
associates in the wat brought the treatment of fractures had 
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been realised and discussed both regionally and centrally by 
the British Hospitals Association, but no definite action had 
resulted. The British Mecical Association appointed a 
Committee, from the report of which (February 1935) it 
appears that while a number of hospitals (of which some are 
municipal) have organised fracture clinics in which his special 
technique is followed, there are many general hospitals of all 
sizes in which this is not the case, The results obtained in 
these latter are markedly inferior, both in the length of time 
the patient is disabled and the proportion of cases in which 
disability becomes permanent, with heavy loss in wages to 
the worker and in workmen’s compensation to the employer 
and the insurers ; and it has now become an urgent question 
how all the general hospitals in an industrial area, voluntary 
and municipal, should co-operate in constituting complete 
fracture units to take these cases. 

The organisers of the municipal hospitals will have no 
difficulty in grading them in a ‘ hierarchy ’ analogous to that 
of the hospitals (field, stationary, base and special) in a theatre 
of war. But any such arrangement of the voluntaries will 
have to pass through various stages : discussion, decision on 
the principle by the ‘ somewhat different’ association, con- 
sideration locally of its application to particular groups of 
hospitals, and, finally, in each group adoption in practice, with 
all due regard to susceptibilities. If these processes threaten 
to be long, all the more reason for avoiding further delay. It 
may be found that financial arrangements would be facilitated 
by a scheme of consolidated workmen’s contributions, 
covering both a central hospital and its outliers, such as has 
worked for yeats past with the Radcliffe (Oxford) as centre. 
But individual units must be ready to sacrifice their own pre- 
dilections if necessary and follow the majority in trying out 
new plans in the interests of the patients. If particularism is 
still to govern, how can the voluntaries, with no bottomless 
public purse and no adequate organisation, expect to retain 
the professional supremacy that is still theirs ? 

(b) The difficult question of modifying the time-honoured 
principle of unpaid visiting staffs. We have already come a 
long way from the splendid paradox by which the hospital 
patient, just because he was unable to pay, enjoyed a higher 
standard of skill and a better environment for its exercise 
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than the great majority of the professional and middle classes 
—many of them subscribers to hospitals—could afford for 
themselves. For many years hospitals have provided ‘ pay 
beds ’ in private wards, where members of visiting staffs could 
treat private patients who, though unable to afford the 
charges of private nursing-homes, paid the hospital the costs 
of accommodation and service and made their own arrange- 
ments (of which it took no cognisance) with physician or 
surgeon. Free treatment and maintenance in the public 
wards, for those who could pay nothing, continues as before ; 
but as the advantages of institutional over home treatment in 
setious cases were more appreciated by patients as well as 
doctors, workmen and others above the poverty line were 
admitted to the public wards on making such contributions 
to hospital funds as they could afford. Workmen, etc., also 
began to make small weekly payments under ‘ contributory 
schemes,’ contributors to which might be admitted to avail- 
able beds in the public wards without being expected to make 
any further payment to hospital funds. There were now 
three classes of patient: the original ‘ charity’ patients’ on 
the free list ; the paying patients who pay for their ‘ private’ 
beds at full rates and fee the doctor ‘ outside the hospital ’ ; 
and the intermediate or contributory class, in the public 
wards but paying, either through a ‘scheme’ or through the 
hospital almoner, a sum which generally covers neither the 
full costs of the hospital nor any fees for the visiting staff. 

In addition, there are patients paid for by State, muni- 
cipal or other public authorities, and, under recent Road 
Traffic Acts, victims of road accidents for whom, in some 
cases and subject to statutory limits, payment is made by 
insurance societies. A Joint Committee of the British 
Hospitals Association and the British Medical Association, 
with Lord Linlithgow in the chair, reported in 1932 in favour 
of recognising in principle the claim of the visiting staffs to 
“some share in the monies raised for the treatment of patients 
in hospital, other than those provided by voluntary sub- 
scription or donation for the treatment of free patients,’ of 
making the institution of contributory schemes universal and 
of fixing the scale of contributions (as an ‘ ideal’) to cover 
both the cost of maintenance of the patient and a fee for the 
visiting staffs. The committee had found great diversity of 
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practice in different hospitals, but as regards payments by 
public authorities and insurance societies ‘ the practice com- 
monly obtains of earmarking an agreed percentage of all such 
monies for the visiting staffs.’ 

This report did not command universal assent ; and indeed, 
by recommending the institution of a standing joint com- 
mittee to watch the development of the situation, the Lin- 
lithgow Committee recognised that it had not said the last 
word. It did not adequately meet the practical difficulty that 
since contributory schemes do not in most cases fully cover 
the hospitals’ present costs, and the members of such schemes 
have not shown willingness to pay more per week, the 
visiting staffs are in the dilemma that any share paid to them 
would in fact be a levy on the funds of the hospital. On the 
other hand, there is no equity in requiring doctors to treat 
gtatuitously the class of case that commonly results from 
motor accidents. And, again, there are other considerations, 
such as those summed up in the Cozens-Hardy Report in two 
sentences: ‘ Appointment as an Honorary is the recognised 
hall-mark of the consultant’; and ‘ Without it, an address 
and a brass plate in Rodney Street [the Harley Street of 
Liverpool] will bring no patients.’ To the layman it is not 
clear that the same rules must necessarily be applied indis- 
criminately to all hospitals and all members of their visiting 
staffs; or that the committee gave full attention to the 
possible repercussions of a policy of payment all round on the 
flow of donations and subscriptions. The fullest study by 
the longest and wisest heads in the profession is required, if 
an ideal solution is to be found; but the difficulty will only 
be increased if further delay allows ill-considered vested 
interests to grow up here and there. 

(c) There is room for much more systematic attention to 
economy in hospital administration, and better team-work by 
the hospitals is the necessary foundation. It is easy to see 
why of the two ways of balancing a budget—more income or 
less expenditure—the hospital tradition stresses the former. 
Appeals, flag days and other forms of high-pressure begging 
are pleasurable activities in which members of the public 
gladly share; the dreary task of seeking and enforcing 
economies has no such delights, and every administrator of a 
public institution honestly believes that he permits no waste 
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and that the only way of saving is to sacrifice essential services. 
Did not Chancellors of the Exchequer and other Ministers, 
relying on the strict Treasury control of all Government 
expenditure, emphatically give such assurances to Parliament 
on the very eve of both the Geddes and the May Committees 
on National Expenditure ? The administrator of any complex 
concern can detect waste only by the use of statistics, financial 
and other, properly designed and promptly produced. Here 
King Edward’s Fund has given the lead, obtaining stan- 
dardised accounts from every hospital in London and pub- 
lishing comparisons of analysed in-patient and out-patient 
costs of individual hospitals, grouped according to their 
character and size—the object being‘ to assist hospital 
managers to see whether at their hospital the cost appears to 
be high and in what class of expenditure the source of the 
excess is to be found; to reduce it wherever it cannot be 
justified, or to justify it wherever it cannot be reduced.’ 

In making use of such comparative costs it must never be 
forgotten that each hospital has what may be called its 
‘ personal equation,’ the extent to which its costs are affected 
by its structure, lay-out, heating system, and other factors 
which in domestic life make a house expensive or cheap to 
live in; but, making full allowance for this, the range between 
highest and lowest costs in apparently similar hospitals doing 
the same character of work in the London area is not always 
easy toaccount for. While London renders its accounts within 
three months, some 8 per cent. of the hospitals outside fail to 
do it in ten ; even of the largest, many do not yet separate out- 
patient from in-patient expenditure, though the latter in a large 
hospital may be £30,000 or more in a year; and in so simple 
a matter as the year of account a minority go their own ways. 
The statistics used in this article to show the general trend of 
financial results are even for that purpose incomplete, and the 
very large number of hospitals which do not ascertain their 
own costs in analysed form can neither believe in the value of 
comparisons nor realise that without standardisation they are 
misleading. In other directions also, both in and outside 
London, hospitals do not get full value for their money, as 
is shown by their failure to secure more than half the market 
fall in food prices, or any part of the large savings, on com- 
modities generally, obtainable by several institutions pooling 
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their requirements in purchasing, as the three Fighting 
Services have learned to do for many items, This method 
does not involve distribution from a common stock held 
at a centtal store; but it implies the adoption of identical 
patterns of furniture, utensils, etc., and specifications of 
consumables, so that manufacturers can produce on a large 
scale instead of in driblets as at present. 

Finally, has not hospital administration become a business 
requiring special training ? A hospital manager should know 
something of accountancy and book-keeping, statistical 
methods, contract practice, markets and price levels, and, in 
view of the capital expenditure of some millions annually on 
bricks and mortar without any definite machinery for its 
financial control, something of the ways of architects, sur- 
veyors and builders on big jobs. There is no certainty that a 
beginner will acquire this essential training by entering any 
one of the thousand separate hospital offices. Should there 
not be, in connexion with the Incorporated Association of 
Hospital Officers, an approved body of doctrine, provision 

- of courses of instruction in it, for juniors who have been long 
enough in a hospital to realise what it all means practically 
but not long enough to pick up devotion to rule-of-thumb, 
with a certificate at the end of a course successfully taken, 
and a system of filling vacant posts by selection from qualified 
men with experience in other hospital offices ? On some such 
lines as these it should not take long to produce a pro- 
gressively higher standard of efficiency. 

If the voluntary principle is to hold its ground, it is neces- 
sary for its adherents to demonstrate that, in these as in 
national matters, the intelligent co-operation of free men can 
achieve better results than bureaucracy or any form of 
dictatorship. But neither a policy of drift, nor obstinate 
adherence to the ancient ways, nor interminable discussion 
will suffice ; somewhere there must be power to decide on a 
line of action, and willingness to conform to it after a fair 
hearing of individual views. The problem of to-day for the 
voluntary hospitals is to create voluntarily a machinery for 
effective combined action before it is too late. 


C. Harris, 





EUROPE AND THE WORLD 
By Major E. W. Porson NEWMAN 


Ir may be thought that, with events of great political sig- 
nificance tumbling over one another in Europe and with the 
Far East ready to follow the European example, any review of 
the situation is doomed to be dislocated by further develop- 
ments before it emerges from the printing press. In present 
citcumstances the answer to this contention is that the most 
useful purpose of such a review is to guide the mind away 
from the more immediate situation to the more general 
principles on which it is based, and thereby to bring the whole 
European and world question into a position from which 
individual events can be seen in a better perspective. 

The first impression of the foreign political situation at 
the time of writing is that of an almost indescribable political 
mess stretching from the Straits of Dover to the Yellow Sea, 
and even across the Pacific to the American continent. The 
European muddle has become a globular one, apparently so 
intricate and perplexing that there is a tendency to cynicism, 
and a temptation to treat the matter as a huge joke. We see 
in many countries the most unusual political systems con- 
trolled by the most unusual men; we hear of treaties}being 
broken and pacts piled up one on the top of another. We 
read of an increase of armaments on all sides, while pacifists 
pass tesolutions and write letters to the newspapers. Mean- 
while, the most irresponsible war talk makes people think 
of gas-masks, and causes the more hysterical to take refuge 
on the steps of the League of Nations Union. But when we 
hear of European statesmen rushing about from capital to 
capital, and their movements recorded on little maps in the 
popular Press, we begin to wonder whether the intention is 
to promote civil aviation and to swell the dividends of the 
Compagnie Internationale des Wagons-Lits. Possibly, however, 
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the most confusing aspect of the matter is the increasing 
number and complication of proposed pacts to augment or 
supersede the formidable array already in existence. It has 
even been suggested that there should be an ‘ inner and outer 
circle’ of pacts. Indeed, the peace effort is becoming so 
involved that when the critical moment comes we may find 
ourselves sending troops to help the wrong country. Possibly 
Mr. Bateman might be able to throw some light on the 
absurdities of such a situation! Yet, returning to the more 
serious side of the matter, it is difficult to see the use of con- 
ferences and consultations in the case of a rapid outburst of 
hostilities, making the position quite uncontrollable long 
before the delegates can possibly meet. When it is realised 
that such delegates may quite possibly be blown, suit-case 
and all, into the next world before they even reach the railway 
station, it is not surprising that people are inclined to be 
sceptical of what is being done in the interests of peace. | 

Let us now consider the fundamental factors underlying | 
the discord, uncertainty, and suspicion so prevalent among 
the nations. The primary cause of unrest is, of course, in the 
Treaties of Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon, which not 
only gave to some and took away from others, but by placing 
restrictions on the latter put them in a position of inferiority, 
psychological as well as material. Moreover, the binding up 
of the League Covenant with the Treaty of Versailles has 
tended to make Geneva a status quo stronghold, and has 
created distrust of the League of Nations on the part of those 
seeking redress of grievances resulting from the Peace 
Treaties. 

Although it is unnecessary to define afresh the attitudes 
of the status quo and tevisionist Powers, it is essential 
to emphasise the fact that these attitudes remain for the 
most part unchanged in principle, in spite of bilateral non- 
aggression pacts and other diplomatic instruments of a 
temporary variety. While the former are piling up armaments 
to safeguard their new possessions, the latter are either seeking 
permission to do so owing to the aggressive policy of a 
neighbouring State, or have already done so to strengthen 
their position for regaining their losses. Hence, armaments 
are the result of dissatisfaction on one side and fear on the 
other, and no final solution can be found until the causes of 
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dissatisfaction have at least been much reduced, At the 
same time, it is sincerely hoped that means can be found of 
maintaining peace for the next decade, on the grounds that a 
temporary arrangement is a substantial step towards one of 
a more permanent nature, and that much may happen in 
ten yeats to ease the general situation. By this means it is 
possible that the way may be cleared for the careful applica- 
tion of remedies to the principles underlying European dis- 
content. Meanwhile, the aggressive attitude of the greatest 
treaty revision Power has not only stiffened the armaments 
policy of all the status quo Powers, but has even succeeded in 
frightening less powerful revisionist colleagues; and, what 
is more, has transformed the most extensive Power in Europe 
from a supporter of treaty revision into an upholder of the 
status quo. “We therefore have in Europe to-day a formidable 
array of Powers with a policy of peace based on further 
maintenance of the status quo, in some cases on principle and 
in others through necessity, vis-a-vis one Great Power deter- 
mined to achieve her political aims at all costs. 

In order, however, to appreciate the complexion of these 
principles as manifest in Europe to-day, each case must be 
taken separately. As a result of the conditions imposed upon 
her by the Treaty of Versailles, Germany has been subjected 
to a heavy burden of humiliation. Apart altogether from 
loss of territory and the payment of reparations, she has been 
placed in a position of all-round inferiority. Not only has 
she been deprived of her military prestige, which has been 
her most cherished possession since the time of Frederick 
the Great, but she has been deprived of many of the ordinary 
privileges enjoyed by other Great Powers. If nominally she 
has been accepted as an equal, she has never possessed in the 
fullest sense the position of an independent sovereign State. 
By this I mean that Germany has never been free to carry out 
a policy of her own making without considering the possible 
displeasure of her former enemies. For seventeen years 
after the close of hostilities an enterprising, industrious and 
high-spirited nation, straining for expansion, has been 
subjected to treatment calculated to build up an inferiority 
complex. Moreover, the military restrictions imposed upon 
Germany have stung national pride and have produced a 
feeling almost amounting to desperation. If we in this 
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country can imagine how we would feel if compelled by 
France and other Powers to confine the Royal Navy to a small 
fleet of light cruisers, we can have some idea of how the 
Germans feel about the restriction of their army and arma- 
ments. 

We must also bear in mind that Germany is in every 
sense a military nation, which has never been a British ambi- 
tion, Yet there is more behind this military question than 
meets the eye of the casual observer. In Germany the army 
is the national symbol of independent sovereignty, without 
which the whole German nation, individually as well as 
collectively, feels hopelessly inferior. The Germans feel, 
and rightly so, that with their army reduced to a small Reichs- 
webr, their diplomatic power of negotiation is seriously im- 
paired. In these circumstances military inferiority has a wider 
aspect, which makes the German attitude more intelligible. 
The fact is that the restrictions of inequality imposed upon 
Germany are not in reality confined to those mentioned in 
the treaties. Whether these restrictions have been justified 
ot otherwise, the fact remains that they have given rise to 
determination on the part of Germany to restore her position 
of equality, irrespective of opposition by other Powers and 
of possible isolation in consequence. Germany left the League 
of Nations because she saw in it no hope of treaty revision ; 
and she left the Disarmament Conference when she saw no 
further prospect of obtaining equality of armaments. Now 
she has taken the matter into her own hands as the only 
possible way out of her difficulty, in full knowledge that 
external opposition would not be supported by force. Hence, 
Germany refuses to return to the League of Nations except 
on a basis of fully recognised equality in all its aspects, and 
she is reconstructing her armed forces according to what she 
considers to be her needs. This illegal action of Germany, 
constituting a breach of the Treaty of Versailles, should either 
be retrospectively recognised as a legally granted concession, 
or repressed by material action. To continue regarding 
German rearmament beyond the treaty limits as illegal with- 
out taking any steps to repress it is merely encouraging 
Germany to continue the practice of taking the law into 
her own hands in questions such as those of Poland, Memel, 
and the demilitarised zone, as well as the important and 
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dangerous question of Austria. Furthermore, it is as well to 
realise that, with Germany in her present mood, aims and 
objects realised by unilateral action are much sweeter morsels 
than those grudgingly, or even ungrudgingly, conceded. 
This is nothing more than a perfectly natural psychological 
reaction, and should be calmly viewed in this light. 

Having rearmed and assumed as far as possible a position 
of independent equality, Germany has clearly set herself to 
attain certain objects in her foreign policy. Among these 
ate the restoration of Memel by Lithuania, of the ‘ Corridor’ 
and Upper Silesia by Poland, and the absorption of Austria 
and part of Czechoslovakia within the German Reich. In 
order to achieve these objects peacefully, she has to make the 
best use of the European situation in her own interests, and 
this she can only do with her powers of diplomatic negotia- 
tion supported by armed force. If she cannot obtain what 
she wants, and intends to have, by peaceful means, she will 
tesort to war as soon as she is fully prepared, provided always 
that she can foresee adequate prospects of success. For this 
second alternative armed forces are all the more necessary. 
Meanwhile, with Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar closed ques- 
tions, Germany wants freedom of action in the east of Europe 
with security in the west, and therefore favours the stiffening 
of Locarno by an Air Convention. Here lies Germany’s 
true reason for refusing to participate in an Eastern Pact of 
mutual assistance, although the non-aggression pact with 
Poland and reluctance to co-operate, if necessary, with 
Bolshevist Russia have been put forward as plausible excuses. 
Indeed, plausible excuses are turned out in Germany to-day 
almost as rapidly as armaments, one of the most far-fetched 
being fear of attack by Russia as a justification for rearma- 
ment. If one thing is quite certain in a situation full of 
uncertainties, it is that no Power has, or can have, any aim or 
object in attacking Germany. Yet no less than eight Powers— 
Lithuania, Poland, Russia, Czechoslovakia, Austria, France, 
Belgium, and Great Britain—are liable to German aggression 
in the interests of German policy. In these circumstances 
there are three courses open to the Powers anxious to preserve 
the peace of Europe. They can give Germany all she wants ; 
they can confine her by force to her own domains by what the 
French are pleased to call a ‘ Cordon Sanitaire’; or they can 
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compromise by satisfying some of her demands by negotia- 
tion on the condition that she co-operates in a system of 
mutual assistance against aggression. While the first course 
is obviously impracticable as well as undesirable, the second 
is a short-sighted policy which merely postpones and aggra- 
vates the inevitable reaction. The last course is therefore 
the only one that deserves consideration, and I shall return 
to this subject later. 

Let us now consider the position of the other revisionist 
Powers—Austria, Hungary, Italy, and Russia. Austria, 
having probably suffered more real hardship than any other 
country as a result of the Peace Treaties, has had a further 
burden placed upon her by the German attempt to absorb her 
by internal political manceuvre within her own frontiers. 
Although the present Government in Vienna is strongly 
opposed to an Auschluss with Germany, there is no saying 
what the opinion of the Austrian people would be if subjected 
to a plebiscite now or at some future date. The fact is that 
the independence of Austria is more important to other 
countries than to the Austrians themselves ; and there is no 


possible doubt that Germany intends sooner or later to absorb 
this centrally situated territory, irrespective of any under- 
takings applicable to the present. Here, again, the Powers 
interested in preserving the independence and integrity of 
Austria must be prepared either to accept such action on the 


part of Germany, or to prevent it, if necessary, by force. 
As things are, it is difficult to say with certainty whether 
France or Italy or any other Power would be ready to wage 
war for the preservation of Austrian independence, and a most 
difficult position would arise in the event of a plebiscite on 


the Anschluss question being in favour of Germany. Definite 
decisions on a basis of action, not of consultation, are here 
urgently needed to meet every eventuality. 

Meanwhile, the Austrian Government seeks to increase the 
strength of the army for defence against a former revisionist 
colleague, although the Austrians have been consistently 
passive with regatd to any revisionist claims which they 
hold. Hungary, on her part, fully realising the danger to 
her of an Austro-German Auschluss, is perfectly prepared 
temporarily to drop her revisionist claims and co-operate with 


her neighbours, provided that she is accorded full equality of 
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status, can retain her postponed claims to treaty revision by 
peaceful means, and is guaranteed fair treatment for Hungarian 
minorities in neighbouring countries. It has been suggested 
that, in view of the Franco-Italian rapprochement and Signor 
Mussolini’s more recent gesture of friendship towards Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary would tend to range herself on the side of 
Germany, but I am assured on good authority that this is not 
the case. Not only are Hungarian interests in conflict with 
Germany’s Austrian policy, but the Hungarians know too 
much about horses to put their money on another loser. 
They prefer to follow a policy of cautious co-operation in the 
interests of peace, without compromising a prospect of their 
gtievances being redressed when calmer conditions prevail. 
Italian policy, always opportunist, has also temporarily 
abandoned treaty revision in the interests of peace, which is 
essential to her progress ; but Italy’s friendly attitude towards 
France and Yugoslavia, direct outcomes of Germany’s 
attitude, do not imply that Italy has become a status quo 
Power. She is, however, prepared to co-operate in the 
defence of Europe’s frontiers against ageression until such time 
as differences of principle can be remedied by treaty revision. 
Hence the Rome Agreements ate a solid contribution 
to European stability, as well as solving many difficulties 
in Africa. Italy sees real danger in’ an Austro-German 
Anschluss, and considers its prevention to be a matter of 
primary importance. Therefore, while the question of 
whether the Italians are prepared to fight on this issue depends 
on the attitude of other Powers, it is quite clear that Italy’s 
position demands armed forces to strengthen her diplomacy. 
I have always maintained that this has hitherto been the 
ptincipal reason for strong Italian armaments. But perhaps 
the most striking development of Italian policy has been the 
establishment of good relations between Rome and Moscow, 
in spite of the great difference of internal political régimes, 
which proves that internal policies need not affect inter- 
national relations. This precedent is particularly interesting 
in view of the new aspect of Anglo-Russian relations. 
Whereas Russia was formerly a revisionist Power in the 
sense that she hoped to profit from the attitude of those 


seeking a redress of grievances, she has been compelled by 
Japanese policy in the Far East and German policy in the 
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West to abandon her previous courses of action, and to adopt 
a policy of safeguarding peace in friendship with those Powers 
favouring a further continuance of the status quo. Having 
become a member of the League of Nations, Russia now 
appears as a realistic promoter of peace with valuable proposals 
of a practical nature to put forward. The Government of 
Moscow does not believe that war is inevitable, but that it 
can only be avoided by practical and immediate methods, 
Regarding the Treaty of Versailles as a most unfortunate 
diplomatic document, the Russians favour revision, but have 
now reached the conclusion that this cannot be done in 
present circumstances without war. They further maintain 
that, if war were to take place, there would be no guarantee 
of any better result. They therefore take the view that the 
status quo, with all its shortcomings, should for the present be 
maintained. This is in complete harmony with British policy, 
and brings Russia into line with those Powers striving for 
peace by co-operation. But perhaps the most important 
value of the Russian view lies in its realistic quality. Pious 
peace promises, and even bilateral non-aggression pacts, ate 
now regarded in Moscow as futile guarantees against war, the 
Russians rightly believing that the only safe guarantee is that 
of mutual assistance whereby an aggressor would be faced 
by a combination of overwhelming force. In the West 
Russia has to safeguard herself from attack as a means to the 
solution of Germany’s eastern questions, while in the Far East 
she needs security from possible aggressive action on the part 
of Japan. Russia therefore forms a gigantic link between the 
European situation and that of the Far East, thereby giving 
tise to a similarity of interests between Germany and Japan, 
the latter being in many respects the eastern counterpart of the 
former. Hence there is a tendency for Berlin and Tokyo to 
come closer together, and even Warsaw has shown signs of 
interest. The point, however, is that Russia wishes to keep 
Germany and Japan in their places in the West and East 
respectively, which constitutes a complex of world forces 
which the United States cannot ignore. Indeed, it looks as if 
some practical guarantee of peace in the Far East will be 
needed to supplement such guarantees as may be set up in 
Europe; and such a guarantee without the United States is 
almost unthinkable. 
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We now come to the position of the status quo Powets— 
France, Poland, and the Little Entente. Poland’s position 
between Germany and Russia places her in a most difficult 
position, demanding the utmost ingenuity for the preserva- 
tion of her restored independence. Poland, however, cannot 
be regarded as a buffer State, as she is not capable of absorb- 
ing shocks, but would react immediately to pressure from 
either side. As her chief political difficulties rest in the ques- 
tions of the ‘Corridor,’ Danzig and Upper Silesia, Poland 
knows that her principal danger lies on the German side. 
Indeed, not long ago fear of a German invasion of Western 
Poland almost led to a preventive war, which was only averted 
by lack of support from France. The consequence was that 
the Poles, realising that a peaceful arrangement with the 
Germans was the only alternative, signed with them a 
bilateral pact of non-aggression, giving them temporary 
relief and time to consolidate their position. But as Poland 
has a similar arrangement with Russia, as well as alliances with 
France and Roumania, her position is somewhat complex. 
Yet the underlying principle of preserving her possessions 
on a status quo basis remains unchanged, although there is 
talk of a German-Polish settlement on major questions. 
Poland is therefore most reluctant at present to take any 
security steps likely to antagonise an increasingly powerful 
Germany, ot to become involved in any arrangement of 
mutual assistance in Eastern Europe containing any germs of 
her possible partition later on. Hence, while Poland is still 
in principle a status quo Power, she has at present a distinct 
German orientation. Meanwhile, the eastern danger spot 
has shifted from Danzig to Memel. France and the Little 
Entente, however, are soaked in the principle of the status 
quo, theit policies, being intensified by Germany’s attitude on 
one side and Russian friendship on the other. This combina- 
tion of Powers—France and Czechoslovakia in particular— 
is determined to safeguard itself by every possible means 
from German aggression. Indeed, France and Czecho- 
slovakia may be expected to conclude an immediate mutual 
assistance pact with Russia, leaving the door open for 
German participation, In this system, backed by the strength 
of modern armies and the destructive power of modern 
aviation, lies the only practical safeguard against aggression. 
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It is quite unnecessary to recall the French attitude with re- 
gard to security, but it is necessary to realise that France 
intends to have security as much as Germany intends to 
have a free hand. A Franco-Russian mutual assistance 
pact, with or without other Powers, would be a most for- 
midable combination, and would without Germany mean a 
return to the old system of the balance of power in Europe. 
Yet it is hoped that some way will be found of obtaining 
German support for a wider system of mutual assistance. 

Ever since the Great War repeated attempts have been 
made to prevent the outbreak of a similar or worse catas- 
trophe ; but of all the agreements reached, Locarno is the 
only one with any practical value. While all the other pacts 
and agreements are completely flabby, Locarno is stiffened 
with the ingredient of armed force. It unfortunately has to 
be admitted that the surest way to peace is by applying to 
nations the principle that ‘the bad hate to sin for fear of 
punishment.’ The mutual assistance provided for in the 
League Covenant is too general, too theoretical and too vague, 
with next to no means of putting these provisions into 
ptactice. The Portuguese cannot be fired with enthusiasm 
to protect the Chinese frontiers any more than the Baltic 
countries can become excited over the dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. Moreover, immediate action is 
essential under the conditions of modern war, and arrange- 
ments have to be made beforehand for every eventuality. 
When a crisis arises, there will be no time for the League 
Council to meet or for mutual assistance arrangements to be 
made. If peace is to be maintained, preventive measures 
against war must be previously arranged in detail, so that 
they can be given full application at the shortest notice. As 
things ate at present, all the League of Nations can do is to 
pass resolutions and protest, which has already been done— 
to the amusement of Japan and detriment to the League. 

It is not, however, in principle that the fault lies at 
Geneva, but in the arrangement of the League system and 
in the lack of means of putting it into effect. European 
co-operation is not yet ripe for the League system of to- 
day, which badly needs a solid foundation of armed force 
to enable it to function. While it may not be desirable 
that the League should actually rest on armed force, it is 
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essential in present conditions, when European patriotism is 
in its infancy, that armed force should form an integral part 
of peace safeguards acting independently, though in concert 
with the League organisation. Whatever pious theorists 
may afgue to the contrary, it is only by the threat of brute 
force that security can be guaranteed. While the Kellogg 
Pact is nothing more than a demute promise of the nations, 
all dressed up in their Sunday clothes, not to be ‘ naughty 
boys,’ bilateral non-aggression pacts are little more con- 
vincing in present circumstances. But in Locarno, an out- 
come of the League principle, we have a model on which to 
base pacts of mutual assistance, which are now the only means 
of preserving peace with any prospect of permanence. By 
setting up a series of regional pacts of this nature, the principle 
of the League Covenant would be applied in limited and more 
compact terms as a step towards future development. By 
this means neighbouring nations whose Governments and 
people know each other in terms of interests would guarantee 
each other’s security by armed force, and the method of doing 
so would be a matter of intimate knowledge and interest to 
all concerned. The Balkan Pact has already been tested by 
Bulgaria’s reluctance to seize the recent opportunity of settling 
her differences with Greece. Moreover, regional pacts of this 
nature appear to have the further advantage of tending to 
localise conflicts in the event of war. It is therefore sug- 
gested that such systems of guarantee be set up in the 
Danubian area, in Eastern Europe, and possibly even in 
the Far East. If France will guarantee an Eastern Pact 
of mutual assistance between Germany, Russia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the three Baltic States, Russia has said 
that she will return to guarantee Locatno, While the 
Western European group of countries is a solid political 
structure, its eastern counterpart is made of much more 
fragile material. It is therefore in Eastern Europe that war is 
most to be feared. With modern inventions as good con- 
ductots of wat, hostilities breaking out in the east would 
rapidly spread to the west. When this is considered in view 
of Germany’s ambitions, it is clearly on Eastern Europe that 
the fate of nations depends. This eastern door of European 
security may perhaps be shut by eastern security pacts, but the 
key for locking that door is in the hands of Britain. 
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Although at the time of writing it may be unwise to say 
much on the subject of British policy, there are certain points 
which should be emphasised. Situated as we now are in a 
position of good relationship with all European countries, 
and with no particular interest in European affairs, our rék 
as mediator is of the greatest value. But, in order fully to 
exercise this ré/e, we must be prepared to practise what we 
preach, and also to follow the principle adopted by others of 
strengthening diplomacy with adequate armed forces. Other- 
wise we shall fail as a great nation at a dramatic moment in 
our history. A weak or irtesolute Britain is a danger to 
Europe and to the world. If British commitments are 
necessary to guarantee peace, we must shoulder them unflinch- 
ingly. No British Government that courageously upholds 
our national honour by making war in Europe impossible 
need have any fear of the British electorate. We can prevent 
war by declaring our intentions without hesitation, and by 
providing ourselves with the necessary means of carrying 
them out in case of need. Without such action on our part, 
we ate a source of weakness and danger to others as well as 
to ourselves. Indeed, it is almost inconceivable that Britain 
should ask others to shoulder burdens which she herself is 
unwilling to share. The pleasant conception of splendid 
isolation is a dangerous delusion. Not only would the 
pursuance of such a policy increase the ptobabilities of war, 
but ‘would have a most damaging effect on our influence 
throughout the world. In any case, we cannot under 
modetn conditions exclude ourselves from European affairs. 
Although we have no alliance with France, British interests 
and those of France are so intimately related that, in the event 
of aggression by Germany, we cannot afford not to support 
France, and France cannot afford not to support us. In the 
higher strategy of modern war Great Britain and France form 
one indivisible unit. No diplomatic instrument of agree- 
ment beyond Locarno is therefore necessary. In Eastern 
Europe, however, the situation is different, owing to the 
absence of an eastern Locarno. Although we have no ditect 
interest in the political questions of that region, our influence 
is great if we care to exert it; or perhaps it is more accurate 
to say that our indifference to Eastern European affaits is 
partly responsible for Germany’s attitude in that direction. 
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Our relations with Russia have become such that there is 
practically no clash of interests from the Baltic to the Far 
East. The old Tsarist policy regarding Constantinople and 
the Straits has been abandoned, Russia now wishing to 
maintain the integrity of Persia, Turkey, and Afghanistan. 
A similar change of policy has taken place with regard to 
India. Indeed, there is every reason why Russia should wish 
peace to be maintained during the internal development of 
her vast domains. Moreover, Russia has no need for 
external markets in India, has no investments whatever 
abroad, and has abundance of raw materials. But perhaps the 
most important peace factor in this direction is the absence 
of any pressure of population, the density of the population 
of Russia being twenty-five per square mile. In the Far East 
Russian interests are to maintain peace, to preserve the 
integrity of China with a policy of the open door, and to 
prevent Japan from becoming too powerful and aggressive. 
In all these areas the interests of Great Britain and Russia are 
at present almost identical, and there is no reason why they 
should not remain so, provided that the principle of non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs is strictly maintained. 

We ate faced with two alternatives—an agreed system of 
mutual assistance against an aggressor involving the use of 
armed force but with limitation of armaments, or defensive 
alliances drifting back to a balance of power in Europe. 
The fact that one or even two Powers may at present refuse 
to participate in a system of mutual assistance does not prevent 
the other Powers from making their own mutual arrange- 
ments, always leaving the door open for late comers. To 
say that the ultimate decision rests with Germany is to attempt 
to shift the responsibility from our own shoulders. The 
final word rests with Britain, and Europe is waiting to see 
what Britain is going to do. Let us make the best of our 
opportunity, and let us do it with wisdom and courage. The 
time for conferences and consultations is past. Definite 
action is now demanded, if peace is to be maintained in 
Europe and the world in general. 


E. W. Porson NEwMAN. 
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BRITAIN AND ARABIA 
By H. Sr. J. B. Puizsy, C.1E., 1.C.S. (RErp.) 


On May 20, 1927, the late Sir Gilbert Clayton and H.R.H. the 
Amir Faisal, Viceroy of the Hijaz, signed the Treaty of Jidda 
which was to come into force and remain operative for 
seven years from the date of its formal ratification on Sept- 
ember 17. Subject to six months’ notice on either side, the 
treaty would have expired on September 17, 1934. No such 
notice was, however, given, and the treaty remains in force. 
Britain and ‘ the Kingdom of Sa’udi Arabia’ remain, there- 
fore, in treaty relations as since the conclusion of the Treaty 
of ’Uqair on December 26, 1915. This treaty link between 
the two States is the symbol of a basic mutual friendliness, 
equally necessary to the welfare of the one party and the far- 
flung interests of the other, maintained unbroken in an 
exacting and chaotic period of world history. The cordiality 
of Anglo-Arab relations has, indeed, been an oasis of peace 
in the diplomatic wilderness of the modern world. For this 
result credit is due, first, to the Arab King himself, who has 
ever envisaged the friendship of Great Britain as a cardinal 
factor of his political outlook, and, secondly, to Sir Andrew 
Ryan, who came to Arabia in 1930 as the first accredited 
British Minister to the Wahhabi State and will very shortly 
be completing the normal tenure of such posts, though that 
need not necessarily mean the end of his services to the 
cause of Anglo-Arabian understanding. The post of Minister 
in Arabia is in many respects unique. An exacting climate, 
though compensated for by long annual periods of absence 
from the scene, is one, but only one, of the problems to be 
considered. The strangeness of Arabian diplomatic ways is 
by no means the least of them, and it needs a man of nimble 
mind and more than equable temper to deal with a Foreign 
Office which, peripatetic at the best of times, has always at 
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its disposal the safe refuge of a forbidden city and of still 
more forbidding deserts as a ready counterpoise to diplomatic 
pressure. Such matters are, however, merely incidental. 
The main point lies in the danger of changing horses in mid- 
stream, and it is almost unthinkable that there should be any 
change in the diplomatic representation of Great Britain at 
Jidda until a new treaty has been negotiated to replace one 
which is now liable to termination at six months’ notice. Sir 
Andrew Ryan’s successor, when appointed, must have a solid 
foundation to work on, well and truly laid by Sir Andrew 
Ryan himself. 

The resumption of negotiations from the point whete the 
late Sir Gilbert Clayton left them so successfully seven years 
ago is, perhaps, not in itself a matter of imperative urgency. 
So long as the present personnel on both sides remain in the 
saddle, they will ride forward with all the sense of com- 
panionship and compromise which they have developed 
during the past five years. But time is inexorable, and 
British friends of Arabia cannot look forward without appre- 
hension to the indefinite postponement of a settlement that 
should place the relations of the two countries on a satisfac- 
tory basis for at least another seven years. If, therefore, Sir 
Andrew Ryan needs a rest from his labours or his countty 
needs him for other work, his task of the next few months is 
clear; and there is good ground for supposing that he has 
returned to Jidda fully prepared to undertake it. 

In many respects the political situation at the present 
moment has points of similarity to that which gave birth to 
the Treaty of Jidda seven years ago. At that time Ibn Sa’ud, 
following up the breakdown of the bungled Kuwait Con- 
ference in the spring of 1924, had flung his army into a 
general offensive against the Sharifian front, and, to the 
general astonishment, had annexed the Hijaz by the end of 
1925 and caused himself to be proclaimed as king therein a 
few months later. Since those days he has shown that the 
then almost universal fear of a reactionary régime in Arabia 
was founded on ignorance. He has established peace and 
security where those luxuries had never been known before, 
and, in spite of the serious blow dealt to the country’s financial 
resources by the still prevalent economic depression, he has 
not only maintained peace, but has never lost sight of the 
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urgent need for financial equilibrium and administrative 
reform. Nevertheless, he had, strangely enough, failed to 
secure widespread recognition of his unique pre-eminence in 
the Arab world, and he was called upon in the spring of last 
year to demonstrate to a bewildered world that the sup- 
posedly powerful State of the Yaman was but as a field of 
ripened corn before the scythe of ‘ Wahhab’s rebel horde.’ It 
is true that he then preferred a treaty of friendship to the 
consummation of his victory, but so practical a demonstra- 
tion of the probable outcome of any further trial of strength 
between the only two really independent States of Arabia 
will doubtless not be lost sight of by the British Government 
in coming negotiations. 

That the recent Yaman campaign has enormously en- 
hanced .the prestige of Ibn Sa’ud and the respect in which 
he is held by the Powers interested in Arabia admits of no 
denial. It is equally manifest that the shape and form of the 
1927 tteaty—itself a compromise between the 1915 text and 
the full-blooded nationalism of Arabia—no longer fit the 
basic facts of the present situation of the country. What is 
required, therefore, is a fresh review of the existing position. 
Such a review cannot be complete or satisfactory to the 
national consciousness of modern Arabia without frank 
discussion and serious consideration both of the reservations 
in the Treaty of Jidda and of certain later developments 
which have affected, or may affect, the interests of the two 
contracting parties. Among such developments subsequent 
to the 1927 treaty may be mentioned, first, the recent activities 
of the Wahhabi Government in the direction of developing 
potential oil resources in the Hasa province, and, secondly, 
the diversion of the British air route to India—owing to 
difficulties raised by the Persian Government—to the Arabian 
shore of the Persian Gulf. Such a matter as the imminent 
creation by the Wahhabi authorities of an effective harbour 
at Ras Tanura, both for the ultimate handling of any oil that 
may be won from their territories and for the avoidance of 
the needless expense involved by the present unsatisfactory 
arrangement under which goods in transit for Arabia have to 
pay an extra duty at Bahrain, will also inevitably come under 
review. And, lastly, the establishment of direct motor 
routes for pilgrims and others from the Iraq and the 
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Persian Gulf to the holy cities of the Hijaz will necessitate 
the friendly co-operation of Great Britain with Arabia to 
ensure the welfare of pilgrims who, under present conditions, 
have to travel, say, from Basra to Mecca vid Syria and Egypt 
or by way of India. Arabia has, indeed, changed very greatly 
since 1927, for the carriage of pilgrims by motor car had 
only been tentatively tried in 1926. 

As for the reservations of the Treaty of Jidda, the most 
important arises out of the fact that it left the northern 
frontier of the Hijaz (the holy province of Islam) in suspended 
dispute between the contracting parties. The matter, indeed, 
cries for final settlement to remove a possible source of 
friction from the furthest extremity of a long frontier line, 
beginning in the neighbourhood of Kuwait, where treaties 
with Iraq and Transjordan have converted a hotbed of mutual 
taiding into an accepted dividing line between the adminis- 
trations on either side. Another question is that of the Hijaz 
Railway—the ‘holy Hijaz Railway ’—constituting an open 
sote, with the one side clinging tenaciously to ill-gotten 
possessions, scarcely now to be relinquished without disas- 
trous consequences, while the other refuses to abandon a 
now empty claim. These two questions could certainly be 
resolved by statesmanship on both sides; but such states- 
manship will have to face, boldly and bravely, the immense 
task of a general survey of Anglo-Arab interests and con- 


tacts from one end to the other of the desert peninsula. The 


third point left indeterminate in 1927 is a very minor one, but 
liable to be interpreted, according to the point of view, as an 
attack on the very foundations of civilisation itself or as an 
unwatranted aggression against the independence of Arabia. 
The issue of slavery in Arabia is a very minor one, and 
heaven and earth would not be shaken from their founda- 
tions if the British Government should decide to renounce 
the privilege, usurped without any sanction other than that 
of superior might, of manumitting and repatriating runaway 
slaves taking sanctuary in the Legation at Jidda. Article 7 
of the Treaty of Jidda is little more than a little harmless balm 
for sentimental consciences, and the time has come for a 
formal or tacit acknowledgment that the exercise of the 
tight of manumission is no longer necessary. With rare 
exceptions the domestic slavery of Arabia is not what it is 
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imagined to be by those who write and talk about it most 
frequently ; and its formal abolition is as little likely to 
materialise as the legalisation or toleration of prostitution. 

This brief summary of various matters likely to come 
under consideration in connexion with the negotiation of a 
new treaty may give the reader an idea of the manifold points 
of contact between Great Britain and Wahhabi Arabia. There 
ate, indeed, other questions, not less important, which will 
have to be rediscussed and disposed of before a really com- 
prehensive treaty can be drafted. These questions are, how- 
ever, of a less palpable nature than those already discussed, 
and arise generally out of what may be regarded as a clash 
between British Imperial interests and the claims of Arab 
nationalism, as distinct from the specific interests of the 
Wahhabi State, which has nevertheless, in virtue of its hege- 
mony of the Arabian peninsula, a responsibility towards Arab 
public opinion which it cannot lightly jettison for any 
material gain of the moment. And Ibn Sa’ud, for all his 
acute sense of political realism, is the last person to relinquish 
at this stage of his career the task to which he devoted himself 
some five and thirty years ago, when a youthful indiscretion 
placed him unexpectedly on a throne. 

No one more frankly than the desert King recognises the 
gteat historical ré played by Great Britain in converting 
the Pirate Coast of a century ago into the peaceful Trucial 
Coast of modern times, when such extravagances as piracy, 
gun-running, slave-smuggling and the like are practically 
unknown. And Great Britain herself will not be slow to 
admit the vast improvement effected by the Wahhabi monarch 
in the establishment of security throughout the immense 
hinterland of the Gulf littoral, extending now to the Red 
Sea westward to the southern shore of the great sand-ocean 
of the Rub’ al Khali, and northward to the borders of Bashan 
and Gilead, Moab and Edom. In former times, indeed, it 
was Wahhabi influence on the Pirate Coast that forced on 
Great Britain the ré/ of policeman in the Persian Gulf; but 
the new Wahhabism is a vehicle of peace and goodwill, while 


the new imperialism of Great Britain at least professes respect 
for national independence wherever it can be recognised 
without obvious danger to the ideals of humanity and 
civilisation. The great Dependency of India is already at the 
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threshold of a new era, and Egypt is almost within sight of 
the millennium. Iraq has been freed of her shackles and 
Persia has peacefully secured: practical recognition of her 
independence. Is it, then, too much to expect of Great 
Britain that she should leave Atabia to her immemorial 
freedom ? 

The matter is, indeed, not without complications, mainly 
of very recent growth ; but those who have closely followed 
Arabian affairs since the early days of the Great War scarcely 
need to be reminded of the great, though perhaps informal, 
charter of independence drafted by Great Britain herself in 
1915 and enshrined in the famous Macmahon correspondence 
with the late King Husain of the Hijaz. Arabia under that 
charter was, within certain specified limits, to be independent. 
The arrangement postulated, of course, the existence of a 
leader capable of ensuring the peace and prosperity of the 
whole area in question; and it was not altogether the fault 
of Great Britain that, having envisaged Husain in that réz, 
she found to her disappointment that he was not the man for 
the part. Another, greater than he, rose up among the Arabs 
to displace him. Meantime, to be sure, there has been con- 
trovetsy enough and complications, resulting, at length, 
in the exclusion of a very large part of the area envisaged 
in the original charter from the sphere of its operation. All 
the north has gone west—Iraq and Syria, with Palestine and 
Transjordan. What of that? It would, indeed, demand 
irredentism of a very extreme character to claim now the 
undoing of that huge tangle of arrangements which have 
committed all northern Arabia to some sort of imperialistic 
control or supervision. But what of the rest, the desert 
peninsula itself, even to the coasts of its various fringes ? 

Fortunately perhaps, the segregation of the northern 
provinces has been sanctified by the formulation of treaty 
boundaries extending from Kuwait in the east to some point 
(still under dispute) near "Aqaba. The Wahhabi King does 
not, and will not, demand any ratification of that line. Per- 
haps the fact of British responsibility beyond that line, how- 
ever disguised, makes for the stability which Wahhabi Arabia 
needs for its own development. But south of that line there 
are no boundaries, if we except the Anglo-Turkish frontier 
of 1905 between the Aden Protectorate and the Yaman, and 
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the more recently agreed but still undemarcated boundary 
between the Yaman and Wahhabi Arabia. Nevertheless, the 
British Government is in treaty relations with the various 
principalities from Kuwait to Maskat, and also with the 
ruler of Shihr and Makalla on the southern coast, although 
the inner (land) frontiers of such units have never been 
defined. And finally, as it would seem, the collapse of the 
Yaman during the recent wat with the Wahhabis has en- 
couraged the British Government to a more sympathetic 
interest in the future of that interesting country than was 
possible when, only a few years ago, its friendly greetings 
were generally dropped on the frontier villages by the Royal 
Air Force. 

There is a definite danger to be avoided in this otherwise 
harmless recrudescence of British interest in the Arabian 
borderlands—a temptation better resisted than. yielded to. 
But the facts must be faced if the present harmonious relations 
between Great Britain and the largest and most powerful 
political unit of all Arabia are to be perpetuated on a firm 
foundation in the new treaty. The anxiety of the British 
authorities to secure a safe and permanent air route for their 
Imperial communications is intelligible enough, and there is 
no reason to suppose that such a route could not be secured 
by friendly negotiations with Ibn Sa’ud, whose goodwill 
would seem inevitably to be an essential condition of com- 
plete safety. The building of forts on a desert coast—as has 
already been done at Sharja, for instance—is a procedure not 
to be recommended, and there is still perhaps time to adopt a 
policy less provocative of misunderstanding. But the attitude 
of the British Government towards the development of the 
potential economic resources of the Arabian littoral (and its 
hinterland), notably in the matter of oil, raises questions of 
a totally different order and suggests imperialistic yearnings. 
In a seties of recent agreements negotiated with the various 
independent States of the Gulf coast the British Government 
has insisted upon the insertion of a clause debarring the 
States concerned from granting any oil concession in their 
territory to any person or body not previously approved of by 
the British authorities. Such a clause constitutes a serious 
limitation of the independence of the littoral States and, as 
such, is repugnant to Arab sentiment. But, more than that, 
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it suggests a tacit reproach to the Wahhabi Government 
itself, which only last year, after prolonged negotiations with 
numerous competitors, including at least two British con- 
cerns, adjudicated the Hasa oil concession to the Standard Oil 
Company of California for the sole reason that it offered the 
best terms. Not the least intriguing part of the story is that 
the same Standard Oil Company of California is operating 
with success a similar concession in the British-controlled 
islands of Bahrain, the concession having been originally 
granted to a British company which, failing to interest the 
vatious British oil companies, disposed of it to the Gulf 
Company, which, being technically debarred from operating 
it by reason of its participation in the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany, transferred it in turn to the California. In those days 
nobody believed that there was oil in Bahrain. Great Britain 
is liable to create a false impression in the world if she claims 
economic preference in areas whose independence she pro- 
claims from the housetops. 

One result of the insertion of such clauses in her agree- 
ments with the various littoral States is to raise in a disagree- 
able form the question of their land frontiers—a question 
that can only be decided by negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of Sa’udi Arabia, whose view of its own frontiers is 
likely to run counter to British conceptions of a suitable 
boundary. The Standard Oil Company of California is also 
directly interested in this issue in virtue of the fact that the 
whole of Sa’udi Arabia eastward of a line drawn along the 
eastern fringe of the Dahna sand-belt is included in the area 
of its concession. The neutral area separating the territory 
of the principality of Kuwait from Sa’udi Arabia may give 
tise to some difficulty in view of the possibility of its turning 
out to be an oil-producing tract, but it should not be difficult 
to devise 2 scheme for the partition of this ‘no-man’s land’ 
between the two States or to arrange for joint operation of its 
oil resources. The arrangement may give rise to difficulties, 
but the legal position in the region is too clear to justify 
setious controversy. A large area of Sa’udi Arabian territory 
extends from the neutral zone along the Gulf coast to the 
little principality of Qatar, which seems likely to provide a 
problem of some delicacy. Its boundary in the direction of 
Sa’udi Arabia has never been defined, nor has there hitherto 
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been any need of its definition. But the oil business has now 
introduced a complication, and a reasonable case can be made 
out for either of two contending interpretations of the terti- 
torial position. The obvious solution is surely that both 
patties—Great Britain and Sa’udi Arabia—should recognise 
the effective independence of the Shaikh of Qatar and, if 
necessary, jointly guarantee both his independence and his 
neutrality. On that basis the definition of his land frontiet 
would occasion no difficulty ; and Ibn Sa’ud is on such terms 
of cordial friendship with his neighbour that he would readily 
co-operate in such an arrangement. But the independence of 
Qatar must be real. 

Proceeding along the Wahhabi coast—with a very minot 
complication arising out of the inlet of Khaur al Wudaid, at 
the base of the Qatar promontory—we come to the Trucial 
chiefs, with whom the British Government has long been in 
treaty relations which nobody wants to disturb. The land 
boundaries of such little principalities as Abu Dhabi, Dabai, 
and Sharja should not occasion controversy. These States 
owe their existence to piracy and pearls. They have no 
interests whatever in the great desert hinterland behind them, 
where roams the populous tribe of Manasir, acknowledging 
the writ of Ibn Sa’ud even to Buraimi eastward, an inland 
town of purely Wahhabi complexion on the Oman border, 
which, incidentally, not many years ago refused admission to 
Mr. Bertram Thomas when he was touring in the neighbour- 
hood as Prime Minister of the Sultanate of Maskat. The 
allegiance of the Manasir tribe is the determining factor in 
this area, and there can be no question but that the Wahhabi 
King, through his redoubtable lieutenant, "Abdullah ibn 
Jiluwi of the Hasa, exercises exclusive control in the hinter- 
land of the Trucial Coast. If, then, it is considered necessaty 
to define the land limits of the various Trucial States, the 
problem should present no insuperable difficulties. It may 
nevertheless be suggested that Great Britain and Sa’udi 
Arabia should agree jointly to guarantee the effective inde- 
pendence and neutrality of each of the Trucial States, whose 
boundaries might well be defined as extending from the coast 
to the usual three-mile limit at sea and, on that same analogy, 
to a similar three-mile limit from the coast inland. There 
remain the Sultanate of Maskat, with the mountain pro- 
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vince of Oman, and the Hadhramaut, both technically inde- 
pendent States, though each is subject to some measure of 
British control pending its emergence into the full dawn of 
independence, In any case, Ibn Sa’ud has little interest in 
these tracts, and it would not be difficult to devise satisfactory 
inner frontiers for them on a basis of tribal affinities and 
allegiances, The territory of the Manasir and Muttra tribes, 
for instance, would fall naturally into Sa’udi Arabia; that of 
the *Awamir and Duru’ equally inevitably into Oman; and 
that of Karb and Sa’ar into the Hadhramaut confederacy. 

These suggestions are offered in the light of actual 
present-day and traditional considerations. Such matters as 
future British Imperial, strategic, and economic require- 
ments are excluded as unacceptable criteria to Arabs. On 
the other hand, they are based on the fact that Ibn Sa’ud, 
while he has a general responsibility to discharge towards 
Arab opinion, has no specific territorial ambitions in relation 
to any of the above States. He is content that they should be 
effectively independent, and it remains for Great Britain to 
display a corresponding altruism if, as her true interests 
unquestionably demand, Arabia is to settle down in the future 
as a land of peace, proud of her own independence and devoid 
of ambitions involving the political and territorial integrity 
of her neighbours. 

The stage is thus set for the opening of negotiations for a 
new tteaty between Arabia and Great Britain. The country 
which is on the point of launching a new Constitution for its 
gteat Indian Dependency has no reason to regret the scheme 
for an Arabian settlement devised by its own experts twenty 
yeats ago. Sir Andrew Ryan must by now have the instruc- 
tions of His Majesty’s Government, while the Amir Faisal and 
his deputy at the Arabian Foreign Office, Fuad Hamza, who 
spent a good part of the past summer in London, foregathered 
with the King and his other advisers at Riyadh to receive their 
instructions for the conduct of the negotiations. Everyone 
will join heartily in wishing the parties a successful and satis- 
fying issue to their parleying ; and it only remains, by way 
of conclusion, to refer to one matter which might be left 
unmentioned but for the possibility that it may prove a 
stumbling-block in the negotiations. 

Those conversant with the recent history of Arabia will 
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not need to be reminded that Ibn Sa’ud in April 1913 captured 
the province of Hasa from the Turks, and thus put an end to 
Turkish rule in Arabia outside the limits of the provinces of 
Hijaz and Yaman. Nevertheless, certain negotiations took 
place in London at various times during that and the following 
yeats between the British Foreign Office and the Turkish 
Embassy, in consequence of which the negotiating parties, 
ignoring the de facto position in Arabia, agreed upon certain 
boundary lines purporting to demarcate a so-called zone of 
British influence or protection from the rest of Arabia. The 
details of those essays in frontier-making may be studied by 
the curious in the texts of the resultant treaties, one of which 
was, incidentally, never ratified, and obviously ceased to be 
open to ratification with the outbreak of war between the 
High Contracting Parties. But that pre-war indiscretion on 
the part of the British Government, which knew perfectly 
well at the time that Turkey neither had the right to sign 
away any part of Arabia dealt with in these treaties nor was 
at the material time in a position to implement the terms 
thereof, is better consigned to oblivion. And, fortunately, 
there is an excellent precedent for ignoring those treaties in 
the fact that the British Government, when negotiating with 
Ibn Sa’ud the frontier between Kuwait and Najd in 1922, 
found itself forced to admit that the line laid down in the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention of July 1913 could not be 
regatded as having any validity. The precedent thus set by 
the Kuwait-Najd frontier negotiations will without doubt be 
followed in discussing other boundaty problems of Arabia. 
But it is necessary to place on record that the frontier en- 
visaged in the Conventions of 1913 and 1914 was fantastic. 
It would be interesting to know whether the War Office was 
ever invited to consider practical ways and means of garrison- 
ing the Empty Quarter! And it would be terrible, if it were 
necessaty, to contemplate the widespread chaos that would 
ensue upon any insistence on such a boundary. 


H. Sr. J. B. Pursy. 
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THE BALTIC PACT, VILNA AND MEMEL 
By Ropert MACHRAY 


Amonc the important political events of 1934 must be num- 
bered the treaty (popularly styled the Baltic Pact) signed at 
Geneva on September 12 by Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
At the outset of their history Estonia and Latvia, faced with 
determined opposition from Bolsheviks and Germans, aimed 
at the formation of a consolidating league or union. In 
August 1920 the late M. Meierovics, the first Foreign Minister 
and, later, Premier of Latvia, proposed that the three States 
should form a close entente, Lithuania was, however, then 
involved with the Russians in their war against Poland, and 
no decision was reached ; the occupation of Vilna by the 
Poles in October of that year entirely changed the situation. 
Lithuania sought the support of Estonia and Latvia against 
Poland, but they could not see eye to eye with her on this 
question and declined to adopt her point of view. Even 
before the Vilna controversy plans or schemes for a larger and 
much more inclusive Baltic League had been mooted. In 
1922 a pact, signed at Warsaw and covering Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia and Poland, came to nothing, because Finland, doubting 
the stability of Poland, withheld ratification. Meierovics took 
an active part in that conference and, anticipating perhaps the 
defection of Finland, concluded, while still at Warsaw, a 
‘ political accord’ between his own country and Estonia 
which, in 1923, developed into a defensive alliance, with a 
pooling of their military resources. 

Estonia and Latvia were at first constantly preoccupied 
with Soviet Russia. They were afraid of her, for, though the 
Soviet Government had made treaties of peace with them in 
1920, it secretly fomented internal insurrectionary movements. 
Not having a common frontier with Russia, Lithuania was in 
a different position. Her preoccupation was Poland, not only 
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because of Vilna, but also from the fear that the Poles would 
attack her. She still tried to bring Estonia and Latvia over to 
her side, but the Vilna controversy remained an unsurmount- 
able obstacle. Lithuania, moreover, based her anti-Polish 
policy first on Soviet Russia, who remained as unfriendly to 
the two other States as before, and secondly on Germany, 
whom these States tolerated rather than liked. The occupa- 
tion of Memel in 1923 by Lithuania, though resented by 
Germany, made at first little difference. 

Two sets of events in 1932-33 produced a momentous 
change in the general situation of Eastern and Central Europe. 
One was that Soviet Russia, under the pressure from Japan 
in the Far East, concluded as fast as she could non-aggression 
pacts with her western neighbours. One consequence of 
these pacts was that Estonia and Latvia no longer went in fear 
of Russia; another was that Lithuania was henceforward 
unable to reckon on Russian support against Poland, since 
Poland was included in the series of non-aggression pacts. 
Deprived of the Russian prop to her policy, Lithuania had 
nothing to put in its place, and Germany was now pro- 
nouncing against her. 

All three Baltic States were deeply concerned in the second 
set of events—the Nazi revolution in Germany. In spite of 
the fact that it was administered by Russia in the Tsarist days, 
the tract of territory which now constitutes Estonia and 
Latvia was in reality ruled by a local German aristocracy, the 
* Baltic barons,’ and many of its other inhabitants were of 
German descent. Viewed as a whole, its culture was un- 
doubtedly German, not Russian. Soon after Estonia and 
Latvia came into existence they legislated the barons out of 
their large estates, which were divided up and handed over to 
the landless native peasantry. Most of the aristocrats with- 
drew to Germany, where they soon began an agitation for the 
recovery of their lands. But Germany was not then in a 
position to do more than pursue a policy of economic and 
cultural penetration, which was made easy by her great 
industries and the widespread use of her language in the two 
States. Towards the end of that period Lithuania had become 
embroiled with Germany over Memel and Memelland, most 
of whose people are German or Germanised, though many of 
the latter are of Lithuanian descent, while Memel itself is as 
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German a city as Danzig, The territory had been given a 
Diet ; it was predominantly German and there were constant 
disputes between it and the governor, an appointee of the 
Lithuanian Government. The dependence of Lithuania on 
Germany vis-d-vis Poland no longer existed, and she was left 
in the same position as Estonia and Latvia respecting the 
Reich. She thus was completely isolated. 

In 1932 fear of Germany had replaced fear of Soviet Russia, 
alike in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. It increased in 1933, 
when it became clear that the Third Reich aimed at the 
pessession of the whole of the Eastern Baltic up to the Gulf 
of Finland. If Hitler himself was silent, the utterances of 
Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, who was by birth a Balt, and of other 
Nazi leaders left no doubt as to what was in view. The 
official Nazi calendar for 1934 carried a page that clearly 
indicated this policy. Two illustrations of Baltic scenes with 
German troops in action gave point to the legend ‘ Deutsche 
Wacht im Balticum.’ Below the pictures was a scroll on which 
were inscribed in German some sentences to the following 
effect : 

The Baltic has an almost entirely German population ; in 1915 the 
victorious German troops were greeted with joy; the Russian Bol- 
sheviks set up a terrible reign of blood ; in 1918-19 German volunteer 
regiments conquered the country ; in 1920 the Peace Treaty of Versailles 
set up a foreign Government over its people. 


Under the scroll came the words in large capitals, ‘ Das 
Balticum wird wieder deutsch werden’—the Baltic will again be 
German | 

While the meaning is plain, the statements are far from 
true. It is not the fact that the Baltic has an almost entirely 
German population, or that the victorious German troops 
were greeted with joy in 1915. The Russian Bolsheviks did 
a great deal of mischief in 1918, but German volunteer regi- 
ments did not conquer the country in 1918-19. Nor is it true 
that the Treaty of Versailles set up a foreign Government in 
the Baltic. There was never a more complete travesty of 
history. In 1920 the status of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
as independent, sovereign entities was established by treaties 
signed with Soviet Russia, and had nothing whatever to do 
with the Treaty of Versailles. But men like Rosenberg are 
not content with mere statements affecting opinion in Ger- 
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many and her neighbours, for they have fed with funds, as 
well as campaign literature, various movements for the sub- 
version of the three Baltic States by revolution from within. 

Early in 1934 the signature by Germany and Poland of a 
ten-year non-aggression pact caused indignation in France 
and general surprise. Baltic statesmen were already perturbed 
by Nazi activities in Latvia and Lithuania; trouble was 
looming ahead in Estonia. They concluded that Poland had | 
effected a reinsurance treaty with Germany on top of her pact 
with Soviet Russia, and that the interests of the three States 
would best be served by a closer political and economic union. 
On Februaty 17, 1934, an agreement was drafted which, while 
enlarging the alliance between Estonia and Latvia, contained 
a clause leaving the way open for the admission of Lithuania. 
It soon transpired that Lithuania, dreading the isolation in 
which the course of events had placed her, wanted to establish 
normal relations with Poland—for years there had been no 
diplomatic or other intercourse between them—and had 
actually taken the initiative in suggesting the clause in the 
new agreement. As both Estonia and Latvia persisted in 
disinteresting themselves in the Vilna controversy, this could 
only mean the shelving, if not the solving, of the quarrel. 
These two States certainly took it in that sense; they 
rejoiced to think that this dispute was to be got out of the 
way, and that the three could now combine. Other negotia- 
tions that concerned them nearly were on foot elsewhere and 
caused some delay, which, however, came to an end when ? 
Hitler in April refused to agree to a proposal made by the 
Bolsheviks that Germany and Russia should enter into a pact 
guaranteeing the independence and territorial inviolability of 
the three States. 

That Germany had now become the sole preoccupation of 
Lithuania no less than of Estonia and Latvia was made still 
clearer when, a few days after Hitler’s decision was announced, 
Lithuania submitted a memorandum on the need for all three 
States to join at once in preserving their independence by 
adopting a common foreign policy. Both Estonia and Latvia 
were sympathetic; Estonia shortly before had crushed a 
threatened Fascist coup d’état which she believed had been 
promoted by Nazis, and Latvia was taking drastic action 
against subversive elements. But they thought that the 
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memorandum required careful study before acceptance. 
They wanted their position respecting Vilna to be perfectly 
clear in any event, as M. Julius Seljamaa, the Estonian Foreign 
Minister, assured the Polish Government when he visited 
Warsaw in May. 

Lithuania was disappointed by the delay, and her anxieties 
were not lessened when on May $5 the Soviet-Polish non- 
aggtession pact was renewed for ten years. One of the pro- 
visions of that treaty expressed the désintéressement of the 
Soviet Government in the matter of Vilna. The isolation of 
Lithuania was emphasised anew, particularly as she was being 
subjected to heavy pressure from Germany at the same time. 
In February the Lithuanian Government had arrested more 
than a hundred Memellanders (Germans) for high treason ; 
they had been kept in prison without being brought to trial, 
and Berlin protested vigorously, though it was common 
knowledge that German secret societies were hard at work in 
Memelland and even in Lithuania proper, with Tilsit, in East 
Prussia, just across the frontier, as the centre from which they 
drew support. German propaganda asserted that the. city 
of Memel was a ‘Free City’ State, like Danzig—which it 
certainly was not. 

During May 1934 there was an unexpected develop- 
ment in Latvia which deferred still further the consideration 
of the Lithuanian memorandum. During the night of May 
15-16 M. K. Ulmanis, the Prime Minister, suddenly pro- 
claimed a ‘state of emergency’ and, backed by the army, 
seized the supreme power, on the plea that good government 
of the country was impossible owing to the ineffectiveness of 
the Seyma, or Parliament, as a result of the factiousness of the 
too numerous parties and groups of which it was composed. 
Probably the foremost patriot in the Baltic since the death of 
Meietovics, Ulmanis had been Prime Minister of Latvia 
several times before, and wielded great personal influence. 
The revolution, which made him dictator, was bloodless, 
though there were many arrests, mostly of Socialists, including 
the Speaker of the Seyma.. For fifteen years Ulmanis had been 
a keen advocate of the political union of the three States, but 
his attention was now wholly concentrated on preserving 
order in Latvia. 

Three weeks later Lithuania herself was in the throes of 
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an attempted Pxtsch, led by the formerly redoubtable Pro- 
fessor Voldematas, twice Prime Minister of the State. The 
vigorous action of President Antanas Smetona quelled the 
tevolt, and confirmed him in the dictatorship of the country 
that he has held since 1931, with the aid of the Prime Minister, 
M. J. Tubelis, his brother-in-law. Though pro-German and 
anti-Polish elements were associated with the Putsch, its main 
object was the overthrow of the Smetona-Tubelis com- 
bination. This affair, too, led to further delay in the negotia- 
tions for the union of the three States. What, in addition, 
suggested pause was the publication of the ‘ Eastern Pact’ 
proposal, initiated by M. Litvinoff, the Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar, and supported by M. Barthou, then French Foreign 
Minister, for a treaty of mutual assistance to cover these 
States in an ensemble including Germany, Russia, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, with the backing of France. The pact was 
described as constituting an Eastern Locarno, and it was 
welcomed by the Baltic countries, but coldly received by 
Poland and Germany: their opposition to it crystallised 
later. 

It was precisely at this stage (in mid-June of last year) 
that Colonel Prystor, a former Prime Minister of Poland, 
arrived at Kaunas (Kovno), the capital of Lithuania, ona 
special mission from Marshal Pilsudski. An old legionary, 
Prystor was one of the marshal’s most intimate and trusted 
friends, and it was no secret that Pilsudski, himself of Lithu- 
anian stock, and willing to end the feud with Lithuania, had 
sent him to sound the Lithuanian Government on the pros- 
pects of a settlement. It is true that Prystor went informally 
to Kaunas, for nothing else was possible in the circumstances, 
but it was well understood that some compensation was to be 
offered to Lithuania for the cessation of the Vilna conflict. 
Prystor spent some days in Lithuania, and returned home 
with good hopes of an accommodation, if not of a definitive 
settlement, between the Poles and the Lithuanians. 

During July the opposition of Poland to the Eastern Pact 
hardened ; her Press was almost unanimous in its hostility, 
and this brought the French Press into the field. The Polish- 
German Pact, Poland’s non-acceptance of the Four-Powet 
Pact, and other matters regarding which Poland had taken a 
different line from France were adduced as demonstrating 
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that Poland, though by treaty the ally of France and the 
recipient of French favouts in the past, was now to be con- 
sidered a very dubious friend. M. Barthou used’ strong 
words ; it was alleged that he issued an ultimatum, but that 
was not the case, and Poland was not lost altogether to France. 
At the Quai d’Orsay it was thought that some pressure on 
Poland might be effective, especially if applied in a quarter 
about which the Poles were peculiarly sensitive. 

M. Pfeiffer, a well-known French journalist and a distin- 
guished member of M. Herriot’s party in politics, now 
appeared in Kaunas, not as a journalist, but with a diplomatic 
passpott, as representing the French Government. He found 
that Prystor had made a decided impression. Lithuania, 
anxious to escape from her isolation, was turning to Poland, 
her old-time ally, who was easing the path for her by certain 
concessions, the upshot being that the controversy over Vilna 
would have to be closed, or at least hung up indefinitely. 
That controversy had been the chief stock-in-trade of 
Lithuania’s politicians for years, and they were loth to 
abandon it. They told Pfeiffer that they could not help them- 
selves—it was a sheer, indubitable instance of dernier ressort. 
‘But not at all,’ said Pfeiffer; ‘there is France! She will 
stand by you against Poland, and take the place of Getmany, 
on whom you used to lean.’ From that moment the negotia- 
tions with Poland were broken off, and when they knew the 
reason the Poles were furious, not so much with Lithuania as 
with France, whom they accused of betraying their interests 
in a cardinal point of their policy. Their resentment was 
intense and by no means inarticulate. Instead of reacting 
favourably, as had been expected in Paris, to this pressure, 
they became more and more anti-French in their outlook. 
Whatever chance there had been of Poland’s acceptance of 
the Eastern Pact because of France disappeared. The French 
Press thereupon proceeded to denounce Poland as the 
‘veritable ally of Germany,’ and rumours were once 
more spread abroad that these two States had entered 
into an agreement for the partition of Lithuania and the 
seizure and occupation of the Russian Ukraine, but nothing 
was said in the French papers of the intervention of 
M. Pfeiffer. 

It was in reply to this campaign of vilification, and not 
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out of any hostility to the Baltic Pact, as was stated in some 
British journals, that Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, visited Estonia and Latvia during the latter half of 
July. He was well received in both Tallinn and Riga; in 
neither capital was there the slightest notion or suspicion that 
Poland had become the ally of Germany, or he would not 
have been welcomed as he undoubtedly was. For obvious 
reasons he did not go to Kaunas. Estonia and Latvia had 
assured him that in no case would they sign a pact with 
Lithuania except with the categorical declaration that Vilna 
was no concern of theirs, but they told him that, with Vilna 
barred, they would join Lithuania. And so they told Lithu- 
ania, while intimating their regret at the breakdown of the 
negotiations with Poland. They added that they disinterested 
themselves likewise respecting the Memel controversy with 
Germany, which was then at a very acute stage. 

Germany still remained their common preoccupation, and, 
as Lithuania agreed to the reservations concerning Vilna and 
Memel, it was enough. Accordingly representatives of the 
three States met at Riga during August and initialled an 
agreement which, without change, was signed at Geneva in 
September, a copy being filed with the League of Nations, 
though no claim was made that the pact had been negotiated 
within the ‘framework of the League.’ The League, gua 
League, had never come into the matter at all; it merely 
recorded the agreement. The new treaty, ratified a few weeks 
later, replaced the February treaty already mentioned in this 
atticle, and its character was clear from its first clauses, which 
stated that Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania agreed to ‘ col- 
laborate ’ in their foreign policy by means of semi-annual or 
more frequent conferences of their respective Foreign 
Ministers. A third clause excepted certain ‘ difficult’ but 
unspecified problems from this collaboration, the reference 
being, of course, to the Vilna and Memel controversies. The 
Vilna question is not active, but the Memel question is, and it 
is possible that Estonia and Latvia will find it far from easy 
to disinterest themselves completely about it. 

Shortly after the Baltic Pact was concluded at Geneva a 
conference at Riga of the Foreign Ministers of the three 
States ratified it. While it is evident that the Baltic statesmen 
had the example of the Little Entente before their eyes, the 
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Baltic Pact does not bind its members as does the Little 
Entente Pact, which is backed by secret military conventions. 
The Baltic Pact has nothing of the sort behind it, and can 
scarcely be described as constituting a defensive alliance. 
The defensive alliance of Estonia and Latvia still subsists, but 
Lithuania remains outside. The main objects which the pact 
will secure are the mutual acquisition and transmission of in- 
formation of importance on hostile propaganda and intrigue, 
and its mutual discussion with a view to joint action. 
A conference of the three Foreign Ministers was held at 
Tallinn on November 30—December 1, and some steps were 
taken towards the ‘ consolidation of their internal political 
order.’ No doubt they had before them reports of whatever 
underground activities were disturbing the peace of the three 
States. 

As may be expected, the attitude of Germany to the Baltic 
Pact, which has its genesis so obviously in fears of Nazi aims, 
is not friendly. Her Press makes few allusions to it, and 
scarcely a paragraph has appeared about the conferences that 
have been held in Riga or Tallinn. On the other hand, much 
has been said of Memel and Memelland. Towards the end of 
October the German Government appealed to the guarantee- 
ing Powers (Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan are the 
guarantors of the statute constituting the territory autono- 
mous) against certain measures taken by the Lithuanian 
governor which were declared to be w/tra vires. Similar 
appeals had been made before without effect, but Lithuania 
now expressed her readiness to have the whole subject 
brought before the League of Nations ; because she had left 
Geneva, Germany discountenanced this suggestion, which 
she said would never have been made if she had not withdrawn 
from the League. But what made German comment partticu- 
larly bitter was the fact that the trial of the Memellanders who 
had been thrown into prison in February on a charge of high 
treason had not yet begun. It was believed throughout 
Germany that many of these men had been starved and 
tortured into giving false evidence. The trial started in 
December ; the decision of the court was announced on the 
26th of last March. Of the 126 persons accused, ninety-five 
were convicted and sentenced—four to death for murdering 
a fellow-Memellander whom they suspected of betraying them 
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to the Lithuanian Government as plotting to seize Memel, and 
the rest to penal servitude for various terms—imprisonment 
for life, and from twelve years downwards. 

Herr Hitler received the news in the course of the Berlin 
talks with Sir John Simon and Mr. Anthony Eden, but is 
reported not to have discussed it with them, though he must 
have felt it acutely. His silence was more than made up for 
by the storm of patriotic indignation that swept over Ger- 
many. In her efforts to cope with the Nazi agitation 
Lithuania had gone too far, and that the protests of the 
German Government had a certain justification. The 
guarantor Powers, however, had not been idle. In January 
of this year England had advised moderation in both Kaunas 
and Berlin, and on March 13 England, France and Italy 
reminded Lithuania that they were responsible for the fulfil- 
ment by her of the statute and had no intention of neglecting 
their duty. But by that date the course of events in Germany 
had exacerbated the situation still more. Hitler’s success in 
the Saar, which was represented as a typical victory for the 
Third Reich and its expansionist tendencies, had shifted the 
centre of interest in Germany from that territory to Memel, 
and demands arose for a plebiscite in the latter. Thus the 
Westfaelische Landeszeitung described Memel as the ‘ Saar of 
the East ’ and called for a vote to be taken. Yet there was no 
real analogy between the Saar and Memel, the political condi- 
tions being quite dissimilar ; the idea of a plebiscite was none 
the less popular in Germany, and the ‘ Memel Song ’ replaced 
the famous ‘ Saar Song’ as the proper thing to go with the 
Hort Wessel Lied at all Nazi meetings. German nationalistic 
feeling was further profoundly stirred by Hitler’s conscrip- 
tion manifesto of March 16—in which, indeed, Estonia and 
Latvia, as well as Lithuania, saw a darkening of the menace 
of the Third Reich to the Baltic, a view supported by the tone 
of the leading German journals; but Memel remained the 
chief object of attack, both before and after the verdicts in 
the treason trial. 

On April 1 Sit John Simon stated in the House of 
Commons that England, France and Italy had informed 
Lithuania that the present situation in Memelland, in which 
no directorate (Cabinet) possessing the confidence of the 
Diet existed, was incompatible with the principle of autonomy 
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guaranteed to the territory by the statute, and that it was the 
duty of the Lithuanian Government to bring this situation 
to an end without delay. This uncompromising statement 
pointed to the real weakness of the case for Lithuania— 
namely, that she had acted as if she had full sovereignty 
over Memel, whereas her rule was conditioned by the statute. 
It was therefore to be inferred that the dissidents had ground 
for complaint, as Germany alleged ; nothing was said of the 
Nazi intrigue and pressure which had forced Lithuania to 
take the action thus condemned. Her immediate reaction 
was her announcement of an appeal to the League for cancel- 
lation of the statute; but more prudent counsels prevailed, 
and it was the announcement that was cancelled. Meanwhile 
the German Government had remained silent about the result 
of the trial, but it was generally expected that a commutation 
of the sentences would take place and ease the tension, though 
it was known that German troops were being concentrated 
in East Prussia close to the frontier, with Lithuanian forces 
in strength on the other side. There was certainly the pos- 
sibility of an explosion, but this was appreciably modified by 
the attitude of Poland, between whom and Lithuania there 
had been some signs during the winter of an approach to 
better relations. Marshal Pilsudski now let it be known that 
Poland could not be indifferent to an attack on Lithuania ; 
more than that, he declared that the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the three Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania—were a prime interest of his country. As 
already said, these States of the Baltic Pact were strongly in 
favour of the Eastern Pact; Poland continued to oppose it, 
and the marshal took the opportunity of assuring them that 
their preservation was a fundamental factor in Polish policy. 
In other words, Poland stands by the status quo in the Baltic, 
which includes the ‘ Corridor.’ This is the way in which she 
reads her ten-year non-aggression pact with Hitler, however 
the F#brer himself may read it. England, too, has an interest 
in the maintenance of the status quo in the Baltic ; the turning 
of the Baltic into a German lake, as is the aim of Rosenberg, 
would be fatal to her in all that region. For the whole non- 
German world this is at bottom the deep significance of the 
Memel controversy, but Lithuania must set her house in 
order. 
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Since the foregoing article was written two things have 
occurred which should now be added. One is that, accord- 
ing to Sir John Simon’s| account.on April 9 of his talks 
with Herr Hitler, Germany declines to enter into a non- 
aggression pact with Lithuania. And the other, which is 
certainly not less interesting, is that as the German frontiers 
are now ‘closed’ to Lithuania, Poland has made a point of 
intimating that her frontiers, hitherto ‘closed’ by Lithuania, 
stand always wide open to the Lithuanians. 


Rospert MACHRAY. 
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MASARYK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
By Donatp A. Lowriz 


Tomas G. Masaryk is sometimes called the last of the great 
classics. Few men of our age have so successfully combined 
qualities of mind and character, often quite opposed to each 
other. Philosopher and man of action, savant and statesman, 
journalist and revolutionary leader, his eighty-fifth birthday 
on March 7 recalls one of the most romantic biographies of 
modern times. ‘The teamster’s son, born in serfdom, has 
become founder of a new State. The present map of Europe, 
for which Masaryk more than any other single man is respon- 
sible, tells one part of the story of his achievement. Where 
once was the solid block of Austria-Hungary there now stand 
three new self-governing States: Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia. Czechoslovakia leads the world in pro- 
gtessive social legislation, in internal democracy, and in 
genuine goodwill as a foreign policy. Great estates have 
been broken up, and a new generation of sturdy farmers own 
their land and can look the whole world in the face. The 
awkward-looking boundaries stretching from the Ore moun- 
tains to the Carpathians are the symbol of a liberated nation. 

The altered map is but one of the amazing changes which 
this man’s lifetime has embraced, and for many of which he 
has been responsible. When Masaryk was born serfdom had 
not quite disappeared from Austria. Peasants were born to 
remain servants all their lives. Property and position were 
the monopoly of a small minority. The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was a medley of discontented minority peoples, 
Czechs and Slovaks, Serbs and Croatians, struggling to avoid 
complete absorption in the prevailing German culture, 

One of Masatyk’s earliest memories is of his father on his 
knees before the lord of the manor, begging permission for 
his son to have the two years in the village school which was 
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all the education he could ever hope to get. Most peasants’ 
sons did not try to rise above their normal station, and could 
tead and write as little as the elder Masaryk. He, sturdy 
Slovak farmer, left alone, might never have dreamed of 
school for Tomas. But the boy’s mother had served in the 
kitchen of a great house in Vienna. She had seen how ‘ the 
quality ’ lived, and she had made up her mind that her own 
boy should have all the education she could give him. 

Tomas forgot neither his father’s reluctant obeisance before 
the master he secretly despised, nor his mother’s ambition for 
him. He has throughout his life retained a firm desite to 
learn, a determination to make the most of himself and his 
talents, and a deep-seated hatred of injustice. A story of his 
boyhood years illustrates his early passion for justice. The 
village boys long carried on a feud, half-serious, half-fun, with 
the boys of Podvorov, an adjoining village so poor that it had 
no chapel, and the villagers had to come to the larger town 
for church services. Podvorov boys sometimes tried to ring 
the church bells, a privilege the local youngsters claimed for 
themselves. But young Tomas Masaryk astonished his com- 
trades by taking the side of the Podvorov boys against his own 
town ; he could have no part in a domination based merely 
upon inequality in the size of the two contesting groups. 

As head of a new State, Masaryk has never forgotten what 
it means to belong to a national minority. Under him the 
varied minority groups of Czechoslovakia have become full 
participants in the regular life of the country. He has insisted 
upon equal justice, educational rights, and a full suffrage for 
all, whether they be Germans, Hungarians, Ruthenians or 
Jews. ‘ Weare all equal,’ he insists ; ‘ we must all be equally 
free.’ No other State in Europe has so satisfactorily solved 
its minority problems. 

The series of events which resulted in Masaryk’s not only 
entering the village school, but passing thence to spend two 
yeats in a neat-by academy, ate romantic. At fourteen he 
had finished school, but was too young to be a teacher. Too 
poor to pay for further education, his father, unwilling to 
have the boy idle, apprenticed him to a blacksmith. Years 
later, when he visited Tolstoy, the great Russian remarked 
the bent fingers of Masaryk’s right hand, which bear witness 
to the severity of the labour of those early years. 
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An accidental meeting saved Tomas from remaining in the 
smithy for life. One of his former teachers, chancing upon 
the sooty-faced apprentice, was so shocked to see his former 
apt pupil thus unprofitably engaged that he immediately found 
Tomas a place where he could go on with his studies without 
ceasing to earn his living. Older than most boys in his 
classes, Masaryk stood at their head, and thus was often in 
demand as a private tutor. The connexion with certain leading 
families which he then established enabled Masaryk to earn 
his way to a doctor’s degree in the University of Vienna, He 
taught as a ‘ substitute ’ in a Vienna ‘ gymnasium.’ He wrote 
occasional articles for the papers. He was even able to help 
support his younger brother. 

At the university Masaryk quickly took a leading place in 
the Czech patriotic society. Such societies were organised 
by minority peoples—Czechs, Croats or Poles—to help pre- 
serve their own language and national identity against the 
dominant German culture of the Hapsburg Empire. So 
strongly did the student Masaryk feel the call to struggle for 
his people’s rights, that he adopted a new middle name. He 
began to sign himself Tomas Vlastimil Masaryk. Vlastimil 
means ‘one who loves his country.’ He founded a club 
whose purpose was to meet, fourteen years after graduation, 
‘to give account to my comrades of how my life in the 
meantime had been used to realise our motto: “ Through 
truth to our rights ”.’ 

After taking his degree in Vienna, Masaryk moved to 
Prague as assistant professor in the university there. Here 
the young patriot discovered that his first battle for truth 
must be fought against the overwhelming majority of his own 
people. The conflict is still referred to as the battle of the 
manuscripts. For thirty years Czech patriots had enjoyed 
the sense of cultural superiority provided by the discovery 
of some ancient manuscripts of Czech poetry, supposedly 
dating from the eighth century. If genuine, these manu- 
scripts proved the existence of a high Czech culture at a time 
when other European nations were ‘ wearing skins and living 
on acorns.’ The authenticity of these manuscripts was 
questioned, and Masaryk soon became convinced that they 
were forgeries. In the Athemenm, a magazine he was then 


editing, he wrote articles to support his conviction. 
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In spite of the storm which broke about his head, Masaryk 
persisted in the argument. Every newspaper in the country 
opposed him. He was accused of having sold his Czech 
birthright to the Hapsburgs, who wished to discredit the 
Czech nation. The university faculty made every effort to 
expel him from the school. The Atheneum was ruined, and 
Masaryk lost all the small savings he had invested in it. But 
he won his case. Within a few years the country accepted 
his position that no nation should attempt to build its reputa- 
tion upon a falsehood. : 

Before long the cry of ‘ traitor’ was again raised against 
the diligent Czech professor of philosophy. Historians report 
it as the Hilsner case. A Jewish tramp was accused of ritual 
murder, The case was clearly trumped up by the corrupt 
Government, to serve its own ends ; but, playing upon long- 
dormant superstitions, it gained, thanks to the advocacy of 
most of the daily newspapers, popular support. A hurried 
trial resulted in an unjust death sentence. Masaryk at once 
undertook, in his own paper, a campaign which attracted 
world-wide notice. The professor of philosophy arraigned 
the judicial system of the Hapsburg Empire. International 
opinion was aroused: the Empire ordered a retrial ‘ because 
questionable evidence appears to have been presented.’ The 
tramp’s life was saved ; Masaryk eatned the undying gratitude 
of world Jewry. But the authorities could not overlook such 
boldness. Masaryk soon felt the heavy hand of official 
displeasure. Organised demonstrations interrupted his lec- 
turing. Newspapers spread slanderous tales about his home 
and family. He was almost ready to give up struggling for 
justice and leave the country ; only the courage of his Ameri- 
can wife supported him. His duty, she insisted, lay with his 
own people, and Masaryk agreed to remain in Prague. 

A few years later he was elected to the Vienna Parliament. 
Here he speedily became the recognised leader, not only of 
his own people, but of all the oppressed minorities, in their 
battle for just treatment within the empire. He wrote their 
programmes ; he led their organised efforts to win a measure 
of autonomy from the Hapsburg Government. Every speech 
of his was a national event ; here was one member who had 
the courage to speak the truth. His broadside against the 
Government for its dishonesty in the case of Bosnia and 
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Herzegovina was a terrible blow to the prestige of Austria 
abroad. With all the power of the Hapsburg Empire against 
him, one man, armed with the truth, fought through to 
victory. 

At the outbreak of the war Masaryk decided to try to 
save, out of the impending collapse of the Austrian Empire, a 
free and independent State for his own people. First he 
organised a secret society of patriots at home. ‘The record of 
their service through four long years of war, code messages, 
gaol sentences, executions, reads like a novel. Then, leaving 
home for what he knew would be permanent exile should his 
plans fail, Masaryk set out to carry his battle into other 
countries. His first task would be to win the Allied Govern- 
ments to his view that the Austro-Hungarian Empire should 
be broken up. This proposal ran counter to the strongly 
entrenched tradition of both French and British Foreign 
Offices. After months of arduous work in France, writing, 
interviewing, carrying on a voluminous correspondence with 
Czechs throughout the world, Masaryk received his first 
encouragement in an interview with Briand, who appeared 
willing to recognise a free Czechoslovak State. Some friends 
in England gave him further encouragement, and he could 
take the next step. 

Leaving the larger portions of the effort in the hands of an 
able national committee in Paris, Masaryk set out for one of 
the most dangerous of all his war-time adventures. The 
Allies were little interested in a professor with an idea; 
what would they think of a commander with an army at his 
disposal? In Russia were tens of thousands of Czech 
prisoners of war, former Austrian soldiers. He organised 
them into an army at the disposal of the Allies, and it began 
that saga-like march which took it around the globe. 

His prospects began to improve. From London and 
Paris came new proclamations recognising the rights of 
minority peoples. But this was not enough. America had 
entered the war. Masaryk saw that the key to his problem 
was in the hands of Woodrow Wilson. He started across 
Siberia and the Pacific for Washington, won Wilson to his 
cause, and promulgated the declaration of independence for 
Czechoslovakia—a new State whose Government was in 
Paris, its army in Siberia, its future President in America, and 
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its territory in the hands of its enemies! Soon followed 
the peaceful revolution in Bohemia and the Armistice. A 
National Assembly in Prague cabled to Masaryk, who was 
still in Washington, that he had been unanimously chosen 
President of the new republic. A month later he returned to 
Prague. The teamster’s son who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in the overthrow of the Hapsburgs now came to live 
in their historic palace on the hill above the city. 

Few men have lived to enjoy so fully the fruit of their 
labours as has the President of Czechoslovakia. His life’s 
ambition was realised when he was nearly seventy; during 
the past fourteen years he has seen the new State consolidate 
its independence on his chosen basis of humanity and justice. 
Czechoslovakia has a record many far older States might 
envy. It is a firmly established democracy; almost alone 
among the States of Europe it has enjoyed fifteen years of 
internal peace. It has almost displaced Switzerland as a 
refuge for the politically oppressed of all nations, for Masaryk, 
himself once a political émigré, has turned the minds of his 
countrymen towards a policy of true liberality. 

Under his leadership the new republic has done more than 
maintain peace and justice within its own borders. Czecho- 
slovakia has steadily supported the League of Nations. ‘I 
believe in world co-operation,’ Masaryk told me once. ‘If 
you believe in humanity, you must believe that in the long 
run sensible international institutions must triumph.’ Or 
again: ‘Consider in how short a space of time man has moved 
up from barbarism. We have not yet attained the nature of 
doves, but we can see the road of development ahead. We 
have the League of Nations and other international institutions. 
Give us time, and we shall find the way.’ 


Nothing could be more characteristic of Masaryk’s 


attitude towards his country and himself than his resolute 
refusal to permit his election to the Presidency for life. The 
choice of Masaryk as first President was almost axiomatic. 
He had conceived and brought to birth the idea of a free 
Czechoslovakia. Almost single-handed he had transformed 
that idea into a reality. What national leader ever had a 
better claim to become executive head of a new State? As 
often before, Masaryk opposed the overwhelming desite of 
his people and insisted that no exception to the constitutional 
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regulations be made in his case. As a final compromise, it 
was agreed that Masaryk alone should have the right to be 
re-elected to successive terms of office. Everyone knows 
the story—since: at three successive elections Masaryk has 
been chosen President for a seven-year term. 

This conviction of the value of democracy, the insistence 
upon the application of all the laws to himself as to every 
other citizen, is one of the secrets of the smooth road the new 
State has since travelled. By virtue of his moral authority 
Masaryk has aided the people from whom he sprang to 
ovetcome all obstacles. His life, both before and since the 
war, has been a powerful example alike to his countrymen and 
to the world. 

Even in the last few years Masaryk has not lost faith in 
democracy. He believes, in his own words, in democracy 
‘ sub specie eternitatis,’ and that dictatorships in Europe are but 
exceptions to the great mass of the world’s States which still 
preserve democratic forms. Democracy, honestly applied, 
will solve the problems of to-day, be they economic or 
political. ‘It is not the fault of democracy,’ Masaryk says, 
‘that the world’s financiers and economists have not un- 
tangled the world’s financial and economic difficulties.’ 

Within the State, Masaryk’s policy of applied democracy 
has solved the minority problems—at least as acute in Czecho- 
slovakia as in any of the post-war republics. True democracy, 
he holds, produces freedom; and, conversely, ‘ freedom is 
the chief creator of democracy. It works automatically. 
Not equality, for we are not all exactly equal, and perhaps 
never shall be. But freedom is a practical thing.’ For 
Masaryk the classic example of practical democracy is England. 
‘I wish our people might look steadily toward England,’ he 
said in a recent speech. ‘ With all their difficulties of unem- 
ployment, and heavy taxation to pay for a war they won, I 
have never heard an Englishman speak a disloyal word 
about his country.’ This is free democracy. Masaryk is to- 
day perhaps the world’s foremost champion of the truly 
liberal State. 

‘ Happy is the State which has no history.’ The peace 
and good order of Czechoslovakia have become almost 
proverbial. In internal as well as external relationships 
Masatyk’s principles of humanity and justice have been 
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steadily put into practice. ‘ Better than defensible frontiers,’ 
he says, ‘are frontiers which one does not have to defend,’ 
No small State has more loyally supported the League of 
Nations than Czechoslovakia under the leadership of Masaryk. 
‘ Chauvinism, racial or national intolerance, is the enemy of 
nations and of humanity,’ he has said. ‘ Love of one’s own 
nation does not mean hatred of others.’ 

And fortunate is the lot of the national leader who has so 
eminently succeeded in realising his ideals for his own people. 
A prominent philosopher from northern Europe recently 
journeyed to Prague ‘to see one truly happy man.’ Philo- 
sopher and statesman, patriot and world citizen, man of 
vision and practical politician—the modern world has rarely 
seen such a personality. All nations join with Czechoslovakia 
in the Slavic greeting—‘ May he have many years |’ 





Donatp A. LowrIE. 
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A FRENCH COLONIAL CONFERENCE 
By W. L. Mrmp.eron 


AFTER Wembley, Ottawa; after the French Colonial Exhibi- 
tion, a Conference. Since last December some 200 delegates, 
representing all principal productive and distributive interests 
at home and overseas, have been engaged in making a survey 
of the position, present and future, actual and potential, of 
French intercolonial trade. There have been public as well 
as private sessions, at which the products of each territory 
have been considered in turn. Ports and canals, roads and 
railways, development and research, all have been discussed 
in detail, and a vast mass of data placed on record for the 
guidance of statesmen and administrators in the years to 
come. 

As at Ottawa, the outstanding problem discussed has 
been how to develop and regulate trade within the Empire, 
for most Frenchmen, like many Englishmen, hold that the 
surest way to increase the wealth of the world is to encourage 
each nation to cultivate its own garden, even if the process, 
interpreted one-sidedly in terms of cash, appears for a time 
to show a loss. 

From 1929 onwards French colonial trade has been 
gtowing in relative importance, though it has diminished in 
value and bulk. The exports to French possessions have 
tisen from 12°8 per cent. of the total export trade in 1909-13 
to 32 per cent. for 1933, imports from 11-1 to 23-7 per cent. 
in the same petiod. For 1934 the figures were 30-7 and 27°6 
pet cent. respectively. These figures show clearly the pre- 
ponderance of colonial trade, and explain the importance 
attached to the conference. 

Minor disturbances which occurred in Algeria while the 
conference was sitting served to illustrate the view, long held 
by competent observers, that the underlying causes of unrest 
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on the southern shores of the Mediterranean are economic ; 
political agitation, such as that of the Moslems for extended 
tights of citizenship, has been fostered by the depression in 
trade from which both the native and the European popula- 
tions are suffering. A Moslem problem exists ; but the time 
has not come to attempt a legislative solution, and M. Regnier, 
the Minister of the Interior, on his return from a tour in 
Algeria was silent on the subject. Meanwhile, more real 
powers are being conferred on the authorities on the spot, 
and particularly on the Governor-General. Three of the 
four regions into which Algeria is divided are departments 
of France, endowed with prefects directly dependent on the 
Ministry of the Interior. This system lends itself to inter- 
ference in the administration by the ronds de cuir of the various 
Ministries, under parliamentary pressure. If, as is suggested, 
the prefects were to be placed under the Governor-General, 
their hands and those of their chief would be freer. 

In deciding to grant 550,000,000 francs for the purpose 
of restoring the economic situation in Algeria the Govern- 
ment has adopted the readiest means of bringing momentary 
telief. But the fundamental causes of distress will remain. 
The crisis which has overtaken Algeria is world-wide; but 
it has peculiar features, due to the relationships of Algeria 
with the French market and the conditions which ate imposed 
on the colony by the economic and fiscal policy of France. 
In some ways the Algerian situation resembles that of ‘Tunisia 
and Morocco. In all three regions during the time of pros- 
perity and expansion agricultural enterprises enjoyed ample 
credit at high rates of interest. With the collapse of the 
market for their products many were unable to pay interest 
on, still less to pay off, loans. As in the case of enterprises 
in other young countries, the reserves were negligible, and 


in Algeria many small agriculturists have been menaced with — 


bankruptcy. 

In Tunisia, when the courts reopened in October after the 
summer vacation, the cause lists included 3000 applications 
for the compulsory sale of property. M. Marcel Peyrouton, 
the resident-general, boldly set up conciliation committees, 
with power to decide whether the debtor was able to pay. 
Where inability was proved, the creditors were virtually 
bought out, being given bonds issued by the Caésse Foncitre 
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with a State guarantee. M, Peyrouton denied any intention 
of establishing a moratorium, urging that the bonds merely 
replaced commercial paper of doubtful value, and justified 
his energetic measures by declaring that, unless something 
was done, 300,000 peasants might be expropriated. 

North Aftican territories have long occupied a position 
of unrivalled importance in the French Empire, with by far 
the largest share of the total colonial trade of France. Algeria 
was first in 1932, with more trade with the mother country 
than all the other French colonies put together. Tunisia in 
the same year was seventh in the list of French customers and 
Morocco eighth. Their proximity to Europe favours direct 
colonisation ; Algeria has a population of 500,000 persons 
of French origin. But the outstanding, and disconcerting, 
fact is that the soil of North Africa yields, in considerable 
quantity, certain agricultural products which compete with 
those of France. The resulting difficulties are even more 
serious for France than for Great Britain. 

North Africa should in theory be, according to a favourite 
expression of French writers, a prolongement of the mother 
country. When trade across the Mediterranean consisted in 
the sale of French manufactures in return for raw materials 
and agricultural products which, in quantity and quality, 
gave no uneasiness to French producers, North Africa was 
looked on as a prolongement of the mother country. But, 
with consumption falling, the repeated surpluses of home- 
gtown wheat and wine gave occasion for jealous fear of the 
‘invasion’ of rival North African products. The value of 
French imports from Algeria rose by 48 per cent. between 
1927 and 1933, thanks mainly to a twofold increase in imports 
of Algerian wines. Morocco, moreover, which formerly 
exported to France only a negligible quantity of wheat, now 
sends an agreed quota of 1,500,000 quintals. Three-fifths of 
the total imports of France from her overseas territories 
consist to-day of agricultural products. 

Variations in tariff policy as between various overseas 
possessions complicate the issue. Algeria, nominally incor- 
porated in France, enjoys, for most purposes, free trade, but 
Tunisia has been treated with singular inconsistency. The 
protectorate grants freedom of entry for important classes of 
French goods, and buys 70 per cent. of her supplies from 
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France, but Tunisian salt is taxed on entering France. Of 
Tunisian wines, only a quota of 550,000 hectolitres enters 
France free of duty, while a further 500,000 hectolitres may 
be imported on payment of half the minimum tariff. This 
“one-way” tariff system has, on the whole, maintained a 
favourable trade balance for France, but has hampered the 
development of Tunisia. 

Morocco is in a different position. The protectorate is 
bound by treaty to grant equality of tariff treatment to all 
countries, but for some years past France and Algeria together 
supplied nearly half its imports, and from 1927 to 1931 
France sent to Morocco two or three times as much as she 
received. Latterly, the fall in the purchasing power of the 
protectorate and the increasing importance of its wheat 
exports have altered the situation, but France still enjoys a 
favourable trade balance. 

A movement has been on foot for some time to secure an 
agreed revision of the international régime on lines favourable 
to Morocco. It is claimed that the present tariff system leaves 
Motocco without defence against disordered international 
exchanges. In 1934, for example, Japanese imports into 
Morocco rose from the sixth to the second place with 8-4 per 
cent. of the total imports, as compared with 4-25 per cent. 
in the previous year, whilst England, which had 6-45 per 
cent. in 1933, had only 4-5 per cent. in 1934. The advocates 
of tariff autonomy for the protectorate point to these figures, 
which menace, in particular, imports of Manchester goods, 
and hint at measutes which would guarantee for British 
exporters a recovery of some of their lost trade. 

All goods for France must be catried in French bottoms 
if they are to profit by the tariff concessions. The French 
mercantile marine profits, but colonial trade suffers. The 
suppression of competition makes the cost of transport 
depend on the cost of running the French services, which has 
gteatly risen in consequence of the application of the eight- 
hour day to the French mercantile marine, with anomalous 
consequences. At a time when the mines of Algeria and 
Tunisia were suffering severely, French manufacturers im- 
ported iron ore from the Spanish zone of Morocco because 
it could be carried cheaper in foreign ships. 

So long as there is a plethora of agricultural products the 
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problem of North African competition will remain difficult. 
A simple refusal of France to accept imports or a one- 
sided suppression of production is not a practicable solution. 
France cannot turn her back on the magnificent creation of 
Marshal Lyautey, who, with rare independence of ministerial 
control, built boldly and rapidly. Most of the development 
was catried out while prices were high, with the result that 
the debt service now accounts for 28 per cent. of the Moroccan 
budget. ‘The protectorate has for years been urging the 
increase of its quota. Moroccan growers, who have free 
entry into the French market for their quota, have for years 
been urging that it be increased. They have made their 
financial calculations on the basis of prices obtainable in 
heavily protected France, which are much higher than world 
ptices. They are, therefore, not favourably placed to compete 
in the open market. Finally, it must be remembered that it 
has been a cardinal principle of French policy to make trading 
associations with all their oversea territories as close as 
possible. That fact alone carries with it a certain obligation. 

The most interesting of the solutions which have been 
considered starts from the principle that home and oversea 
production should be dealt with as a whole, and it is proposed 
to set up committees on which French and North African 
ptoducers would both be represented. This would mark a 
distinct advance in the consideration shown to oversea 
interests in matters of imperial economic policy. It would be 
the business of the committees to seek a friendly agreement 
among the producers as to the general policy of cultivation, 
and with a view to equating production with consumption. 
North African growers are already encouraged to cultivate 
more hatd wheat instead of the soft wheat which competes 
with French production. An agreement on future policy 
would be preferable to a precarious annual import quota. 
Such committees will probably be set up for cereals and, 
perhaps, for industrial products. 

In the case of wine the obstacles to a settlement are more 
serious. Feeling runs high on both shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Resident-general of Tunisia pleaded strongly 
before the Imperial Conference that the quota of wines from 
he protectorate going into France duty free should be raised 
to 1,050,000 hectolitres, by including in this comegeny the 
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500,000 hectolitres which at present pay half the minimum 
tariff. Quite recently, however, the Beverages Committee of 
the Chamber of Deputies, which largely reflects the opinion 
of the South of France, passed a resolution opposing any 
further increase in the quota. The limitation of the wine- 
growing area and the uprooting of vines would be the simplest 
solution. But the wine trade is to-day a pillar of the Algerian 
economy. Nor do the colonists forget the origin of their 
industry. In the eighties of last century, when phylloxera 
menaced the French vineyards with extinction, Algeria was 
pressed to apply herself to viticulture in order to make up for 
the dost supplies of France. If, in the present crisis, wine- 
gtowers are to be asked to turn to other forms of culture 
(such as the growth of oranges), it is suggested that they 
should be given financial help in the transition. It takes ten 
yeats to make an orange plantation commercially profitable ; 
meanwhile, some kind of subsidy would be necessary. 
Outside the special case of North Africa, policy has to deal 
with rather different problems in the rest of the empire. It is 
true that the young coal, iron and steel industries of Indo- 
China have caused some qualms among French industrialists, 
and the import of rice has not passed unnoticed by wheat- 
growers. Rum and sugar imports are also regarded as com- 
petitive. During the early days of the Colonial Economic 
Conference M. Albert Sarraut, the president, himself Minister 
of the Colonies in 1920, described the general object to be 
pursued as being ‘relative autonomy,’ and deprecated the 
idea of forming a close system excluding the rest of the world. 
The general scheme of colonial development, setting out 
the programme of public works needed in each colony in 
order of importance and urgency, made by M. Sarraut in 
1920, has been brought up to date, and a nine-year programme 
elaborated, as the first instalment, with an expenditure 
limited to, say, 5,000,000,000 francs. As a method of ensut- 
ing results there is more to be said for the instalment plan, 
which is definite and promptly reliable, than for an omnibus 
scheme which tends to disperse energies. It is proposed to 
finance public works by a fund to be established on the lines 
of the British Colonial Development Fund. Loans for port 
works, for instance, would be advanced to a colony at first on 
extremely easy terms of interest, so that the burden of the 
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debt would not fall on the colony until increased revenues 
were in sight. 

Much is hoped from the regulation of production and 
of trading relations between different parts of the empire. 
Circumstances are such that administrators will be driven to 
concern themselves for a time less with large principles than 
with particular measures. Such questions as the future 
telationship of Madagascar to the Rhodesian market are of 
high importance, but the attitude previously adopted by 
France hardly suggests that external arrangements of the 
kind will be considered timely. The field of possible action 
in the stimulation of exchanges in given commodities between 
France and the colonies and between colony and colony is 
very large, and delicate adjustments between colonial interests 
and those of the mother country will be necessary. 

One line of possible accommodation is suggested by the 
nature of the exchanges. Broadly speaking, France sends to the 
colonies industrial goods and receives in return raw materials 
and foodstuffs. Value for value, such exchanges tend to be 
unequal, especially since the fall in the prices of raw materials. 
It is therefore suggested that raw materials from the colonies 
should be given increased tariff protection in the French 
home market against similar import from foreign countries. 
The tariff—which has usually been framed without much 
consultation of colonial interests, and perhaps with inadequate 
concern for them—has been largely based hitherto on the 
ptinciple that raw materials needed for industry should be 
admitted free. A moderate duty would offer some satisfac- 
tion to the colonial producer, partly because he would be 
surer of his market and partly because prices would be 
slightly raised. Something has been done in this direction 
already. A few months ago the ground-nut crop from 
French West Africa was protected by a duty. On the other 
hand, lead and phosphates from Tunisia are unprotected in 
France. Should this policy be adopted, French industrial 
interests will look for compensation in the form of higher 
protection in French colonies for French manufactures. 

For some time before the Imperial Conference met the 
possibility of a more general accommodation between French 
and colonial production had been much discussed. A 
system of colonial credit had been suggested, originally with 
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a view to helping enterprises endangered by the economic 
ctisis. This tentative project does not, however, appear to 
have proved practicable. 

At the beginning of what may well be a complicated 
process of readjustment of economic relations within the 
French Empire it must be a question how far experience 
justifies the hope of good management. The Ministry of 
Colonies has to-day a unique opportunity of acting in the 
light of full information. But the Ministry has its traditions, 
and not all of them are reassuring. In the matter of tariff 
dispositions affecting the interests of French exporters to 
the colonies, or of industrial interests which conceive them- 
selves to be affected by imports from the colonies, the pressure 
on the Ministry is often strong. It is difficult to see how the : 
declared object of tightening the relations between the 
mother country and the oversea territories can fairly be 
achieved without a reasonable opening of the French market | 
to colonial products. When it is a question of provecting ( 
French goods in French Empire markets the claims of the . 
home manufacturers are put forward promptly; and the 
Ministry of Commerce has, of course, to be consulted. These 
representations have in the past frequently proved irresistible, 
and, in this time of strain, all interests are more than ever 
vigilant 


‘ 

: 

It is hatdly likely, moreover, that the principles of long- 
1 





term colonial policy will remain completely in suspense 

during the coming period of readjustment. A few years 

ago a tendency towards greater liberalism was manifest. 

The arguments of such bodies as the admirable Union Coloniale . 
Frangaise, which had presented a broadly conceived imperial A 
policy with no less good sense than generosity, seemed to | 
have had some effect. The Tariff Law of 1928 seemed in , 
principle to favour greater autonomy, though it was not con- 
sistently administered in that spirit. The present trend of 
ideas seems to be towards a comprehensive view of oversea 
interests, and there is to-day in France every hope that, in 
spite of the preoccupations of the crisis, the economic 
problems of the empire will be handled on broad and states- : 
manlike lines. | 


W. L. MrippLeron. | 
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THE HISTORICAL FILM 


By Sir CHARLES PETRIE, Br. 


THE last ten years have witnessed a revival of the interest in 
history on the part of the general reader. In the middle of the 
Victorian era a group of historians attracted the attention of 
the public of their day to the record of the past; and with 
such success that, to quote but one example, no less than 
3000 copies of the first two volumes of Macaulay’s History 
of England were sold before the day of publication, while 
within four months the book had reached its fifth edition. 
As the nineteenth century drew to its close, however, the 
writing of history became increasingly an affair of specialists, 
historical works were written by the academic for the academic, 
and the mass of the reading public, determined not to be 
bored, turned to the volumes of Memoirs which now began 
to make their appearance with remarkable rapidity. Since 
the war there has been another change, and a number of 
writers, whom it would be invidious to mention by name, 
have once more popularised history, and, above all, biography. 
It is true that their work has been of uneven merit, but that 
Criticism applied with equal force to their Victorian pre- 
decessors ; a Lytton Strachey was no more inaccurate than a 
Macaulay, or more prejudiced than a Froude; and on the 
whole there can be no doubt that they have done far more good 
than harm. Now the film has arrived to supplement their 
activities, and the extent to which it can usefully be employed 
is becoming a subject of much discussion. As is so often the 
case, the appearance of a new factor of this nature has given 
tise to a good deal of somewhat inapposite comment, and the 
distinction is by no means always realised between the 
historical film that has been made solely for entertainment 
purposes and that made primarily for instruction. Yet it is 
613 
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essential to grasp this difference before attempting to assess — 


the place of the historical film in modern life. 

The entertainment film must necessarily have a popular 
appeal, and this imposes definite limitations. In the first | 
place, at least as many people go to the cinema—at any rate, © 
outside the West End of London—to see a particular actor 
or actress as to see a particular film. This means, from the 
box-office point of view, that it is essential to have one or more 
‘ stars ’ in a film if it is to be a success. To some extent the 
same is true of the stage, but with this difference. There are 
many plays with an established reputation ; the public will 
flock to see this actor’s interpretation of Hamlet, or that actress 
as Lady Teazle. No one ever went to a cinema to see Cicely © 
Courtneidge or Herbert Marshall in a particular scenario. 
People go to see them as individuals. Such being the case, | 
the scenario has very often to be adapted to those who are © 
going to play lead, and not infrequently, from the standpoint 
of historical accuracy, with disastrous consequences. Pro- 
minent characters in history thus tend to appear represented 
by those who are physically unlike them, and in situations 
which in real life they never knew, but which must be inter- 
polated in order to give scope to the peculiar talents of their 
impersonators. Yet this criticism may be carried too far, for 
the entertainment film, even if historical in character, must be ~ 
artistic, and art and history often diverge. No one would 
condemn The Winter’s Tale because in it Bohemia has a coast, 
or the sonnet On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer because 
Keats confused Cortes with Balboa. Each case must be 
judged on merits ; though it must be freely admitted that there 
have been of late too many ‘historical’ films where both 
history and art have been sacrificed to the popular appeal, and 
even to sheer buffoonery. 

This does not, however, mean that, in its historical back- 
ground, the entertainment film need be inaccurate, even if it 
has, in other matters, to sacrifice truth to art or the box- 
office. Years ago I saw a film in which one of Cromwell’s 
troopers struck a match on the seat of his trousers, and, 
although things have improved since those days, glaring 
inaccuracies still appear on the screen. In one of the most 
successful films of recent times, for instance, the Yeomen of the 
Guard in the sixteenth century made their appearance in the 
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uniforms they first wore at the coronation of James II, 
Mistakes in matters of furniture are still too common, and 
one often sees our ancestors proceeding along the metalled 
roads of to-day. It is true, and encouraging, that greater 
attention is now being paid to such details. The Dictator is a 
notable example of such improvement. The theatrical pro- 
ducer takes great pains to get his background right, and 
whether or not we agree with Shakespeare’s interpretation of 
the character of Richard II., we do not portray the latter in a 
silk hat and morning-coat, as past generations were wont to 
depict historical characters in the costume of their own day. 
In many cases these mistakes have occurred because the 
producer did not know where to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation, and by no means the least of the services which the 
British Film Institute is rendering the trade and public is by 
putting producers into touch with those who can give them 
the advice they require. 

The historical entertainment film is also subject to another 
handicap—that of theme. It is not necessary, if the producer 
knows his work, for it to deal with a period familiar to the 
public, but it must not, on religious or political grounds, 
antagonise any large section of popular opinion. This rules 
out some of the most dramatic incidents in history. The 
stage is less circumscribed. It costs relatively little to produce 
a play, and, unless the latter is written from a very cranky 
point of view, the chances are that there will be enough 
sympathisers with its theme to make the loss of no great 
importance. The production of a film is a costly business : 
if it is even to cover expenses, it must be shown to millions 


of people all over the world. It is international to an extent 
that the stage is not, save in respect of a few dead dramatists. 


Consequently it must be extremely careful not to offend. 
The progress of the Reformation, or the career of Napoleon, 
for example, would lend themselves admirably to treatment 
on the screen, but it is probably beyond the wit of man to 
write a scenario round Luther which would not antagonise 
the Churches ; while it is difficult to imagine a Berlin audience 
remaining quietly in their seats enjoying the spectacle of the 
grande armée matching through the streets of their city after 
Jena. Nearer home, who could portray the battle of the 
Boyne so as to give equal pleasure to the patrons of the cinema 
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_in Belfast and Dublin ? At the same time, it is cleat that many 


suitable and non-contentious themes have so far been ignored. 
Given, too, the necessity of finding parts for actors and 
actresses who shall be box-office assets, numerous opportu- 
nities have been neglected. One instance will suffice. It 
would be difficult to find a woman who mote closely resembles. 
Maty Queen of Scots, both in features and figure, than’ 
Madeleine Carroll: yet no producer has ever cast her for 
this part, or, apparently, seriously considered a scenario dealing 
with one of the most dramatic periods in British history. 

At the same time a slight theme, if properly treated, may 
make an excellent film. A case in point is So Ended a Great 
Love. The dialogue is just sufficient to explain the action; 
the acting is admirable, and there is no jarring note. The 
love of the Archduchess Marie Louise for the Duke of Modena 
is, in fact, incidental to the portrayal of the ambition of) 
Napoleon, and so the cumulative effect is to convey a faithful | 
impression of the European situation at the time. ) 

When one turns from the historical film, made for the 
purpose of entertainment, to that which is intended for 
instruction, it is to be confronted with an entirely different set 
of problems. Accuracy is here the primary consideration. | 
Before, however, discussing these problems in detail, it is) 
necessaty to discriminate between what may be described as | 
the background film, and that of which the object is solely to 
instruct. The background film can be most profitably 
employed for adult education, though not unsuitable for use | 
in the higher forms of secondary schools. In some cases an 
entertainment film might serve this end, and the viewers of | 
the British Film Institute have seen one or two films of this’ 
type which have appeared to them suitable for background 
purposes. Nevertheless, the number of entertainment films 
which can be so employed must necessarily be limited, for 
their object is what their name implies, while that of the? 
background film must be accuracy. Not, of course, that the” 
standard need be so high as if the film were solely intended } 
for the class-room, for the latter must sacrifice everything to | 
accuracy. The entertainment film is to the teaching film 
what the historical novel is to the text-book, and just as no 
one would confuse the functions of the latter, so those of the 
former must be kept distinct. 
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The first question to answer is what subject is the most 
suitable for the historical teaching film. The box-office 
demands the dramatic, which the class-room would do well 
to eschew. The modern world is already over-endowed with 
the head-line mentality, and it should be the task of the school 
to see that the rising generation has a greater sense of pro- 
portion than its parents. History is not a series of sensational 
€pisodes, but a long and slow progress, by no means always 
in the right direction. This raises another problem, which 
the film has so far failed to solve—namely, a satisfactory 
method of depicting the passage of time. It is so much easier 
in cinematography to deal with events than with processes. 
Too many historical entertainment films give the impression 
that events which in reality were spread over several years 
wete crowded into a few weeks, if not days. The Jubilee 
film, Royal Cavalcade, suffers severely in this respect. The war 
scenes ate hopelessly confused, and the sequence of events 
is impossible to follow without previous intimate knowledge 
of the period. For example, most of those who see it must go 
away with the impression that the submarine menace reached 
its height at the very moment that the Fifth Army broke in 
March 1918. It is highly undesirable to create such an 
illusion in the youthful mind. On the stage the difficulty can 
be met by statements in the programme, by the dialogue, and 
by the lowering of the curtain. None of these devices is 
equally open to the film producer. Few people look at the 
programme in a cinema; the dialogue on the screen is not 
notmally suited for this purpose; and the lowering of a 
curtain implies an interval, which would be impracticable in 
the case of a continuous performance. The teacher has the 
advantage of being able to stop the film and explain what is 
happening, but that is by no means desirable. Indeed, the 
only practical solution would seem to be to go back to the 
caption of the old silent days, and say bluntly that at this 
point a certain period of time must be supposed to have 
elapsed. 

Is the silent, sound, or talking film best suited to historical 
instruction? Owing to the shortage in this country of films 
made solely for educational purposes it is not easy to give an 
answer based upon experience, but there can be little doubt 
that the sound film is the most satisfactory medium, whether 
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the oral part is limited to a commentary, or whether the 
characters themselves speak. Its advantage over the silent 
film is obvious, while the ‘ talkie’ suffers from several severe 
handicaps. In the first place, the line taken by the spoken 
commentary might not be one that commended itself to the 
teacher, for it is possible even for the best peopic to differ as 
to the construction that should be put upon pariicular :is- 
torical events. In the case of a film dealing with the reign of 
James II., the spoken commentary of Professor Trevelyan 
would hardly be couched in the same terms as that of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc. It is not practicable, for financial reasons, to 
overcome this difficulty by having several films on the same 
subjects with commentaries from different points of view. 
The reproduction of the vernacular, too, is by no means easy ; 
if the characters use contemporary phraseology and pro- 
nunciation they will not be understood, while if they employ 
modern speech they will run the risk of not appearing real. 
One of the few films in which this difficulty has been success- 
fully surmounted is Lorna Doone. There the rustic speech is 
preserved, but not to the extent of being unintelligible to an 
audience unfamiliar with the dialect of the West of England. 
Indeed, had the plot not been presented in so involved a 
manner, Lorna Doone would have been one of the best films 
of recent years. Above all, the film is supplementary to the 
work of the teacher, and this must never be forgotten. Any 
attempt to usurp his or her place would be fraught with 
disaster, and would seriously damage the whole educational 
system. As has already been suggested, the teaching film 
must be treated on the same footing as the text-book. There 
is an even more serious objection against the ‘ talkie ’ in this 
connexion. Some body, presumably the Board of Education 
or the British Film Institute, would have to authorise the 
spoken commentary, and that would in the long run inevitably 
result in an official interpretation of history such as prevails 
to-day in many Continental countries. The implications of 
this are too obvious to requite enumeration, but they con- 
stitute a strong argument in favour of the sound over the 
talking film. 
Most teachers hold that the best teaching film is not that 
which deals with the dramatic episode. Any well-written 
narrative, or picture, can impress that on the pupil’s mind, 
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and the aid of the cinematograph is not necessary to implant 
in a child’s memory the legend of Alfred burning the cakes, 
or Drake’s game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe. The film is 
invaluable in portraying the daily life of our ancestors, or the 
progress of an industry from the earliest times. ‘The history 
of invention cannot easily be explained without demonstrations 
in a workshop, or pictorial representations. We often forget 
how strangely a child’s mind works. After seeing a historical 
entertainment film recently, a small boy was very dubious of 
its merit because the soldiers in it stood up to fire. It is never 
safe to take anything for granted where a child is concerned ; 
the simpler the film is the better. Dr. Frances Consitt, in her 
Report on the Value of Films in the Teaching of History, recom- 
mended, where possible, the addition of one or two animated 
maps, which, together with the showing of natural scenery, 
would give that physical background which children can 
seldom visualise, and so help to break down the artificial 
barrier between history and geography. She also concluded 
that there is scope, especially in the case of younger children, 
for the biographical film, and for the film with a child as the 
central character. 

Experience of the teaching film in other fields shows that 
certain conditions are necessary for success. Teachers must 
know in advance exactly what they are getting—/.e., they must 
see the film. No teacher would give his pupils a text-book he 
had not himself read. The schools, too, must get the films 
just when wanted, for these must be fitted into the curriculu m 
not the latter adapted to the films. A few preliminary remarks 
are advisable, and after the film has been shown the pupils 
should be encouraged to ask questions ; indeed, the younger 
the class the mote good will be done by a general discussion. 
Length is also an important consideration, and there is no 
need for the film to be as long as one reel. A film of several 
reels might be shown at the beginning of term as an intro- 
duction to the period to be studied, and at its close for the 
purposes of revision, while, in the interval, parts of it could 
be used for direct instruction. 

Estimates of the value of the historical teaching film must 
to a large extent be based upon guesswork, for the films from 
the use of which the necessary evidence might be obtained 
do not yet exist in this country. The reason for this is 
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primarily the expense of installing projectors in schools. In 
France the Ministry of Public Instruction gives subsidies to 
the amount of one-third of the cost, while in the case of rural 
schools there is an additional third from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. In Germany there has recently been set up a 
special institute with the object of installing one projector in 
every school within the next five years. The expense is being 
met by levying a small subscription on all children attending 
school. The estimated cost is £800,000, including both the 
installation of projectors and the production of films. In 
Great Britain there is still a vicious circle to be broken. The 
producers say that they will provide the teaching film when 
they are assured of their market. The teachers declare that 
they will agitate for projectors when they are satisfied of the 
existence of the right type of film to use. The only way out 
would appear to be a subsidy for the production of the 
historical teaching film, combined with every encouragement 
to amateur cinematograph societies to co-operate in the task. 

There was undoubtedly a tendency soon after the war to 
make learning too easy. It is not suggested that the teaching 
film should be regarded as a further step in that direction ; it 
is metely an aid to the acquisition of knowledge, not know- 
ledge in itself, for its uses are clearly limited. Yet it can be a 
very powerful auxiliary. Some people are more receptive to 
what they hear, others to what they see, and still others to 
what they read. A combination of teacher, film, and printed 
word is calculated to teach all alike, whether they be children 
ot adults. Nevertheless, if it is to have its maximum effect 
the teaching and background film must be carefully prepared, 
As Dr. Consitt points out, the teacher, the historical expert, 
and the professional producer (the last is indispensable even 
if the cast be amateur, as suggested above) must collaborate 
in order to guarantee acquaintance with the needs of those 
who will derive instruction from the film, with scholarship, 
and with technical knowledge. As these films will clearly 
have to be suited to various ages, and as expense is of the first 
importance, each film might well be made in various forms, 
for different ages. 

Historical films, whether designed for entertainment, 
background, or teaching, will always arouse more criticism 
and comment than any others. There used to be a good deal 
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of talk about scientific history, but history is not, and never 
can be, an exact science. Two and two by no means neces- 
sarily make four, and there are few absolute standards. Pilate’s 
jesting remark about truth contains the enigma which has 
perplexed historians down the ages. To-day it is being raised 
in a new form, and we are being called upon to distinguish 
between history and propaganda: for the dissemination of 
the latter the film is a peculiarly suitable medium. What is 
one man’s history is another’s propaganda, and it is increas- 
ingly difficult to draw a line between the two. One can 
imagine a first-class Italian film showing the growth of the 
Fascist movement, the March on Rome, and the subsequent 
achievements of the new régime: the scholar would probably 
regard it as very valuable documentary evidence, but the 
Conservative, Liberal, or Socialist politician might easily 
object to its public exhibition on the score that it was calcu- 
lated to influence an audience in favour of Sit Oswald Mosley. 
The same observation would apply to a film dealing with the 
Bolshevist Revolution in Russia. Propaganda may also take 
the form of a deliberate falsification of history, as in the case 
of the film Ten Days that Shook the World, whete all reference 
to the part played by Trotsky in the Bolshevist Revolution is 
omitted. Nevertheless, it is possible to envisage the cumu- 
lative effect of a number of propagandist films as definitely 
instructive. For example, had cinematography been in 
existence at the time of the French Revolution, the film would 
have been used as propaganda by the various régimes which 
succeeded one another with such rapidity ; and the exhibition, 
in succession, of the various propagandist films made by each 
would have given an excellent idea of the development of 
revolutionary ideas and policy during the period. The 
propagandist films of Eisenstein, Pudovkin, and other Russian 
dictators illustrate the same point, and their historical value is 
gteatest for those to whom their propagandist value is least. 
Such productions as Potemkin, The End of St. Petersburg, and 
New Babylon are thus possessed of a historical significance to 
audiences sufficiently intelligent to view in the right perspec- 
tive the propaganda they contain, and to regard them as an 
insight into revolutionary mentality rather than as objective 
history. The House of Rothschild, too, is propaganda with a 
definite value. 
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It is of the first importance that all films which deal with 
contemporary events should be carefully preserved, for they 
are the historical documents of to-morrow. The British 
Film Institute has, in fact, as one of its immediate objects the 
formation of a library of films, and in the interests of history 
in the very widest sense it is to be hoped that the necessary 
funds will soon be forthcoming. What would we not give 
for a film depicting the entry of Charles II. into London on 
the day of the Restoration, or of Pitt rising to reply to his 
health at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet on the morrow of 
Trafalgar ? It is surely our duty to see that we leave our 
descendants fully documented. When the colour film is 
perfected the value of this pictorial evidence will be even 
greater than it is to-day. It is true that there is still con- 
siderable uncertainty as to the life of a film. The oldest films 
in existence do not date back more than thirty-five or forty 
years, so it is too early to say how long a film will keep without 
deterioration. Experts maintain that although the nitrate 
film has a longer history than the acetate, the latter is the more 
suitable for preservation, since it is known to be more stable, 
and is not so highly inflammable. The films must also be 
carefully stored in special conditions, and should be examined 
every five years for signs of deterioration. In any event, it is 
probable that most films kept for more than fifty years will 
have to be photographically reproduced, though further 
experiments may result in improved methods of storage. 

Closely allied with the historical film, and subject to all its 
advantages and disadvantages, is the religious film, though its 
possibilities have so far received little attention. An excep- 
tion is, perhaps, De Mille’s King of Kings, though, as a recent 
writer has put it, in this case ‘ lavishness of production serves 
as a cloak to cover up banality of treatment.’ It may not be 
possible to treat a religious theme in a manner equally satis- 
factory to the vatious branches of the Christian Church ; 
though the Bible is common to all. Missionaries, in parti- 
cular, would surely find such films of the greatest service, 
and it would seem that the various religious bodies need only 
have their attention drawn to the matter to prompt them to 
take the necessary action. 

The historical film of all types suffers from its inability 
to portray the development of institutions. It would be easy 
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to write a scenario depicting the Crown and the Estates of the 
Realm at various stages in the national history, but that would 
give no idea of their respective relations one with another, 
of their traditions, or of their inner meaning to contemporaries. 
The stage has somewhat more scope in this direction, but 
constitutional history must continue for all time to be studied 
in books and documents. It would, indeed, be a serious 
mistake for cinematograph enthusiasts to pitch their claims 
too high, for over-statement spoils the best case. Cinemato- 
gtaphy is an art, and, like every other art, it has its limitations. 
Its peculiar province is to show motion, and, as so much of 
life is concerned with motion, its field is a wide one, but its 
width must not blind us to the fact that there are barriers. 
There is a real danger in these latter days of every new inven- 
tion being hailed as a complete break with the past. Because 
there are aeroplanes, we are told that man will never fight 
again except in the sky ; though science may one day discover 
a means of putting the internal combustion engine out of 
action from any distance, and so render aeroplanes and tanks 
quite useless for purposes of warfare. So it is with cinemato- 
gtaphy. It will always appeal primarily to the eye, and it is 
with this in mind that its makers can render the greatest 
service. Some things it cannot do well, others it alone can 
do, and upon them we must concentrate. 

In spite of the popularity of the film with every class of the 
population, it is doubtful whether—at any rate, in Great 
Britain—more than a handful of people realise its poten- 
tialities for good and evil. With wireless and the motor car, 
cinematography has come to stay ; and whether it is regarded 
as the greatest blessing, or the greatest curse, of the age, the 
best must be made of it. History has been well defined as 
philosophy teaching by example, and it is difficult to imagine 
a more suitable medium than the film for the portrayal of that 
example. Each century judges its predecessor by the use 
which the latter made of the fresh knowledge it acquired. 
The present age is very critical of the Victorian era in this 
respect, but it would do well to take care that it does not lay 
itself open to reproach at the hands of its successor, The 
wise employment of such new factors as cinematography will 
be the test of its claim to distinction. 

CHARLES PETRIE. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Smr Arnotp Wrison, M.P. 


The Nineteenth Century was established nearly sixty years ago, 
to provide, in the words of its founder, James Knowles, 
‘an entirely free and open field, where all forms of honest 
opinion and belief (represented by men of sufficient weight) 
should be not only tolerated but welcomed.’ From this 
principle there will be no departure. Yet the editor, like his 
contributors, has parts and passions, and a natural bias 
derived from past experience, present occupation, and outlook 
on the future. No man or woman can write without bias 
of matters about which he cares greatly, or of a faith which he 
holds with conviction. It cannot be indicated by a label, nor 
expressed in a few words, but it should be known to readers. 
For this reason the present editor proposes, in his individual 
capacity, to record from time to time personal views on current 
topics and personal experiences that have fallen to his lot . 
during the previous month. Castigat ridendo mores, but not 
in malice: if he should sometimes express a personal con- 
viction, he is not unaware that there is another side to most 
questions. The title of this diary is that of a work published 
last year + in which the writer first attempted to record, day 
by day, impressions left on his mind by daily contact with his 
fellow-men. 
G20 eh. ee asdeunyibe 

On Monday, April 1, after an eight hours’ debate on the 
India Bill, the House rose soon after 11 ; I walked to Euston 
to take the 12.30 a.m. express to the north, in fulfilment of a 
promise to speak at Buxton that morning. I hired two pillows 
and a rug and stretched myself out over four seats in a com- 
partment, which I shared with one middle-aged man. We 


1 Walks and Talks. Oxford University Press: London, Humphrey Milford, 
5s. net. 
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exchanged courtesies and began to talk. He was an aero- 
plane fitter returning to his home in Manchester. Having 
been unemployed for some time, he had come up to London 
to look for work. He had refused three offers in three days : 
terms not good enough; the men pressed too hard, and 
requited to work twelve hours a day—including, of course, 
overtime. A lot of semi-skilled work needing skilled super- 
vision, such as he could give, but no guaranteed minimum 
of say 25s. a week, as of old. One firm offered him £3 10s. 
a week. His lodging, bed, breakfast and supper would cost 
305.; he could not send less than 35s. to his wife at home, 
for he paid 175. 6d. rent in Hulme. That left 5s. for all other 
outgoings—dinner, tobacco, clothes, travelling. It was not 
worth it, and he was going home’to wait for a job on the 
spot. 

Why not bring the family south ? Iasked. ‘No house to 
let within miles,’ was the reply he had received everywhere ; 
and his wife had never left Manchester, and did not want to 
come south, anyway. His three children were all just starting 
in life—one at a technical school, one in a drawing-office, 
and the girl in a rayon factory: it would be wicked to uproot 
them. What would help men like him would be good lodg- 
ing-houses—hostels, inns, call them what you like. All he 
wanted was a good bed and a cubicle. Why should such be 
beyond the reach of a working man P 

We talked of freedom. He held stoutly to the Manchester 
view. Better be out of a job at times, and able to take one’s 
choice at others than to have a safe job of sorts without the 
option of a refusal. It was good for industry to have men of 
his kind refusing jobs because the pay was not high enough : 
the price mechanism worked, after a fashion. Demand and 
supply interacted. He would do better in Manchester. 

At 4a.m. the guard roused me from deep sleep. I had to 
leave the express and wait three and a half hours for the train 
that would take me to Buxton. The sky was clear, the air 
cold: there were four waiting-rooms on each platform—all 
cheerless, ditty and cold. In four rooms fires were burning, 
but in every case so feebly as to give little warmth. I bor- 
rowed a poker from the porter’s toom; the coal was not 
suited to the domestic hearth and I could do littie. There 
was nothing for it but to sleep soundly till 6.15, when the 
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porter woke me. The station was filling up with workmen, 
but the refteshment-troom was shut. I missed the trestle 
table and the cup of hot coffee and a roll, such as one sees 
abroad for early birds; it would do them good, and would 


surely pay. 
Just before the train came in the doors of the station 


buffet were furtively opened by a stout female dragon, and 
I entered with two workmen whom I invited in to have a cup. 
It was handed to us, scalding hot, quite undrinkable by men 
with a train to catch: nothing to eat but very stale buns 
and packets of biscuits. No fire in the grate: the room 
dingy, the windows dirty. They do these things better 
abroad. 

We took our seats in the train, where my two acquaint- 
ances met a friend, who began to talk of the relative merits 
of various friendly societies. Each belonged to a different 
one. The talk turned to fire insurance. The premiums were 
absurdly high for a workman’s furniture, and for his house, 
for that matter, and one of them claimed to know some of the 
snags when it came to getting payment. Group insurance 
was the thing, if someone could be found to run it. Two 
got out and left one alone with me. He was, he told me, a 
tractor driver: he lived in Wigan, over an hour distant by 
train, but was well content to rise early and return late and 
keep his good home, which suited his wife, No job lasted 
for ever; the great thing was to be mobile. Rail, omnibus, 
motor cyc!e, push bike, all had their uses. The pay was good : 
he would take to a motor cycle after Easter. A genial soul, 
with a good word for his employer, and even for the railway 
company for cheap workmen’s tickets. 

I reached Buxton before 9, and two hours later addressed 
a conference of 350 Girl Guide commissioners, county 
secretaries and guiders, There is no better audience in Eng- 
land: keen and alert women of all ages from eighteen 
upwards, including many of experience and distinction in 
various fields—a picked audience from which one would 
gladly select women for almost any public service ; none of 
them, so far as I could judge, ‘ professional ’ in their outlook, 
and the vast majority blessed with the sanity which comes 
from personal contact with humanity ; soft of heart but hard 
of head, with a sober distrust of humanity in general and a 
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firm belief in the virtues of the particular individual or group. 
Some vety good questions were asked; then, after a hasty 
lunch, back to the station, or rather stations, for there are two 
within 50 yards, each complete, and, as it happened, each 
with a train leaving at the same minute, of which one would 
convey me to London. But which one? The porters 
seemed doubtful and I almost missed it. 


* * * * * 


I reached Southend seven hours later, just in time to 
address a ‘ political’—another good audience, almost all 
women. The subject set me was ‘ Problems of the Future ’ 
—which, of course, also means the present. I put ‘ popula- 
tion’ first—a net increase of a million a year in Japan, and 
the population both in Germany and Italy increasing faster 
than that of their neighbours. In each case the problem lay 
in the fact that (unlike Russia or the British Empire) they 
had within their boundaries, or under their flags, no con- 
siderable area of land which they could so develop as to 
provide themselves with the essentials of life. They were not 
potentially self-sufficient. Emigration was impossible. Pres- 
sure of population compelled them either to produce manu- 
factured goods, mainly from imported raw materials, to 
exchange for foodstuffs, wool, cotton and metals, or to 
seek fresh territory in which to settle, as did their and our 
ancestors from the earliest times. They could find new 
fresh pastutes to-day only by force, or by the voluntary 
cession to them of sparsely occupied territory now held by 
others. A lower birth rate might some day solve the question, 
but not during the next thirty years. 

The true pacifist, abjuring the use of force, holds that in 
no circumstances should we resist force applied by others. 
If a Power should insist on taking territory now in our hands, 
or in that of the Dominions, we must protestingly submit. 
The pacifist would place a premium on, and indeed enthrone, 
force by refusing to challenge it. This was not moral or 
physical cowardice, but courage. I respected it, but felt it 
was morally wrong to allow force to conquer. We must be 
ptepared to make concessions, but also to maintain a sufficient 
force to contribute, in the ultimate resort, our fair share to 
the pooled security of the world. The phrase might some 
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day entail an international force, but that was a solution that 
we should scarcely reach in our generation. 


628 


* * * * * 


One Friday night I went to a village-hall to address a 
newly-formed branch of the Junior Imperial League. The 
audience was, for once, really junior—average age not much 
over twenty. There were coffee and cakes in front for the 
audience, and beer and buns behind for me—after I had 
played my part. The concert party had kept things going for 
an hour, and the conjurer was still to come. 

They were good listeners, and the leaders on the platform 
began by saying clearly what they wanted me to speak of. 

The journey there and back from town took me three 
hours : I spoke for half an hour and spent as long in conversa- 
tion. But I do not count the time wasted ; ‘ They wanted to 
know,’ and I to tell, as far as I could, the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 

I travelled back to town with a doctor with a good 
general practice, and we talked shop all the way. ‘The last 
six months had been a bad season for doctors—very little 
sickness, and what there was mostly among panel patients. 
His takings for the last six months were £300 below the 
average of five years. Doctors depend on sickness, not on 
health, for a living ; this was fundamentally wrong. Health, 
not disease, should be their first concern. 

His views on hospitals were not unlike those put forward 
with such authority in these pages this month by Sir Charles 
Harris. Indeed, he went further. The Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health should be a layman with the 
strength and the will to tackle the whole great problem of 
national health services, personal and institutional. 

Hospitals should be a national charge. A State Medical 
Service must come. He had not always thought so, but had 
slowly come round to that opinion. But it needed talent, 
inspiration, and courage given to few men to frame a just 


scheme. 
* a a a ea 


I left St. Pancras one Sunday afternoon to speak to a 
‘ political school ’ at Buxton—a pleasant journey of four and 


a half hours. I selected as my travelling companions two 
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youths whom I saw putting a cycle tandem into the guard’s 
van. ‘They proved to be employed by a London firm of 
engineers on maintenance work all over England. They 
were pals: the tandem carried kit and tools. The firm 
encouraged them to travel thus, and they had a list of thirty- 
two counties thus visited in three years: they were connois- 
seurs of scenery and industrial efficiency, of cheap inns and 
lodgings, of seaside resorts and spas. 

But they had another interest in which they were almost 
childishly absorbed. They had a note-book in which they 
recorded systematically the number of every railway engine 
they saw, in its proper class, each with a careful technical 
description. It is a game which railway companies might 
popularise with advantage. 

The ‘ school ’ at Buxton was well attended and successful : 
I reached the hotel at 8, began to speak at 8.30, and left for 
Stockport by cat soon after 10, in heavy rain, to catch the 
11.40 for Euston. I sought a pillow and blanket, which 
are lent to travellers at 15. each per night (a magnificent rate 
of interest), but the porter laughed at me. 

“Stockport lads don’t wrap up o’ nights,’ said he; ‘no 
demand.’ ‘ What about a pillow?’ Iasked. ‘The lasses use 
the lads as pillows and the lads each other,’ he replied; ‘no 
pillows for them.’ But a company that cared for third-class 
passengers would see that ordinary pillows were available. 

The train was, in fact, fairly full, but I found a third-class 
carriage with one spare corner—the other three occupied by 
young soldiers returning from leave in Lancashire, and a 
sergeant in civilian clothes. We soon got talking. He had 
seen service in France, and hoped darkly, his companions 
assenting, that we should be on the right side next time, and 
better equipped than we were then, or now. 

‘ What of unemployment in Lancashire?’ Iasked. He 
replied, a little diffidently at first, glancing at the youths, 
whom he did not wish to offend, that there was a lot about, 
but he had been recruiting last year and the year before, and 
what worried him was the great number of healthy youngsters 
who preferred the dole to the Army. They feared, not death, 
but hard work ; not exile, but discipline. _ 

“Isn’t that it?’ he asked the boy opposite him, who came 
from Manchester, but looked as if he came from the moors. 


‘ 
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* There’s some of them like that,’ was the reply, ‘and a 
lot mote older ones that’s no good to anyone.” One in 
every four that’s on the dole, either wouldn’t work if they 
could or couldn’t work if they would—all ages and all sorts.’ 

*I often think,’ continued the sergeant, ‘that if a man 
could chuck the Army whenever he liked, and join up again 
when he felt like it, we’d have a lot of unemployment and a 
lot of men on the dole.’ ‘ And,’ added one of the boys, ‘ if 
we had panel doctors we’d have a lot of men sick.’ 

‘We'll never get things to rights till there’s some com- 
pulsion somewhere. “ Work or maintenance” is all right, 
but, says I, that means it’s compulsory to work, whether you 
like the job or not, same as in the Army, Every town ought 
to have some test work to put men on: it mightn’t pay, but 
it would be good for them.” 

The talk turned to physical inefficiency of recruits. He 
put much of it down to smoking too much—a direct cause 
of caries through acidity, so a dentist had told him ; much was 
due to neglect after leaving the elementary school. The way 
boys forgot what they learned there was amazing : lots could 
scarcely read or write better than a ten-year-old by the time 
they enlisted. Nearly all put on weight and breadth after 
six months in the Army. 

The young soldiers, encouraged by free talk, asked me 
questions about India, whither they were soon due to sail. 
They had relations who had seen half the world from a troop 
train or from the deck of a battleship. They had been 
pestered with good advice, and had been reading the daily 
papers. ‘ Was India all right?’ I reassured them. 

Silence came over us all, and sleep over the young men. 
We let them curl up on the seats, the sergeant and I facing each 
other stiffly in opposite corners. ‘We're old hands,’ he 
murmured ; ‘ they need it mote’n we do. They’ll get what’s 
coming to ’em when they get into barracks again, but I wish 
there was three-decker sleepers for third-class—six in a com- 
partment and no extra charge. A night sitting up in a train 
is a day lost to most men.’ 

At 4.30 we reached Euston and clambered stiffly out into 
the cold air, to be cheered by a bright sign announcing that 
the tefreshment-room was open. It was just that. The 
waiting-room was indeed open, but the radiators were cold. 
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A boy of fifteen or sixteen, who should have been in bed, was 
struggling to provide tea or coffee from a pair of urns to a 
queue of nearly a hundred passengers. No watm or appe- 
tising food—only railway buns and biscuits. Some of us, 
tired of waiting, sought the street, where coffee-stalls, not 
yet licensed out of existence by the local authorities, are old- 
fashioned enough to cater for popular needs at a price cheaper 
by far than in the railway buffet, where a cold boiled egg is 4d. 
I took the three soldiers to a stall I knew five minutes’ walk 
distant. Coffee, saveloys, hot pies, banbury cakes and a 
multitude of other delicacies awaited us ; under a bright light 
a genial stall-keeper served us like customers, not suppliants. 
How different from the buffet ladies. We shook hands at 
last and parted regretfully. All soldiers have something in 


common. 
* * * * * 


It is good to know that a Royal Commission will shortly 
sit to consider the unification of local governments on Tyne- 
side. ‘The need was stressed by Captain Euan Wallace, the 
value of whose report on this ‘ depressed area ’ was recognised 
on both sides of the House and of the Tyne. An area of 
87 square miles, with a population of about 800,000 and a 
rateable value of £4,500,000, is administered to-day by thir- 
teen separate and independent local authorities lying in two 
counties. A man may work in one town, sleep in another, 
send his children to school in a third, and as often as not shop 
in a fourth. There are nine fire brigades, six police forces, 
nine smallpox hospitals, eleven institutions for infectious 
diseases, including six for tuberculosis, and ten independent 
authorities in control of elementary education. Small wonder 
that the rates are high. 

It is the fashion to decry committees and commissions 
as a safe haven for awkward questions. But a strong com- 
mission, sitting in public, has no equal as a means whereby 
all relevant facts may be ascertained, and opinions weighed, 
before the publication of recommendations for action. As 
Lord Chancellor Bacon wrote to James I. in January 1620, 


for the good that comes of particular and select committees and commis- 
sions, I need not commonplace . .. it will make many good spirits, 
that we think little of, co-operate in them. 
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Only thus can the Government of the day enlist the aid of 
private citizens of weight, regardless of party affiliations and 
the mere publication of the evidence, and the subsequent 
issue of a considered judgment often does much to remedy 
abuses. 

But the commissioners must be independent, and not 
representative of particular interests, as in the case of the 
Royal Commission on Licensing Laws; and the terms of 
reference must not be too narrow, as in the case of the Royal 
Commission on Lotteries and Betting. The appointment of 
a committee or commission should be regarded as a pledge 
to take action on the greater part at least, if not on all, of the 
recommendations made. Many of our most urgent social 
problems to-day would be far less intractable had energetic 
action been taken in the past on the reports of such bodies, 


* * * * * 


Thirty years ago most Governments had foreign policies 
which they attempted, or claimed, to follow, often for long 
petiods. It was possible, or at least not unreasonable, to 
predict in general terms the attitude of a Government; the 
personality of the head of the State and of the Foreign 
Minister was always an important, but not, in general, a 
decisive factor. The instability of foreign politics to-day is 
due largely to the absence of settled policies in most great 
countries. The final decision in the United States of America, 
in Russia, Poland, Germany, Austria and Italy, and in Persia 
and in Turkey, is the sole responsibility in each country of 
one man, and not of a Cabinet. Much, indeed almost every- 
thing, depends on the impression that one august personage 
may receive of the views and intentions of another individual, 
equally august. Policies become subjective, rather than 
objective, with an increasing element of caprice, for ‘ Le 
cceut a ses raisons que la raison ne connait point.’ The task 
of ambassadors becomes even less enviable than of old, that 
of out Foreign Secretary increasingly arduous, the avenues 
to be explored, in terms of mileage, yet longer, for the new 
august seldom attend conferences except within their own 
territory, and never meet at Geneva. Yet some of them, with 
all their power, perhaps envy the member for the Spen 
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Valley, who holds the seals of office from a beloved monarch 
and enjoys the support of a united House of Commons. 


* * * * * 


One day this month a woman, not a constituent, came to 
me at the House with a request for advice. A little over two 
years ago her son had been sent to a Home Office school 
(formerly called a reformatory or industrial school) for three 
yeats for having had a child, when he was just sixteen, by a 
girl just under that age. After two exemplary years at the 
school, during which he won all the best prizes, he was 
released on licence to do a year’s course at a technical school. 
He did one term there and earned a good report. Then, 
quite suddenly, in the middle of the second term, he made an 
excuse to go home, where he placed before his mother a form 
which he said the school wanted her to fill up before he 
returned. She signed it, she said, without looking. Thus 
armed (with the written permission of his surviving parent 
to marry) he went to the registry office and married the 
girl. 

He knew that a condition of his licence, and of pupilage 
at the school, was that he should not marry, but he forgot 
the consequences. He, a married man with a wife and 
child, was at once sent back to the school he had so joyfully 
left. 

His mother was keeping the wife and the child and paying 
for his keep, and now (three months later) it was known that 
another child was coming. Could I assist to secure his 


release ? I advised an appeal to the Home Office, which was 
successful. 


* * * * * 

The vety remarkable report of a Committee, on ‘ Frac- 
tutes,’ appointed, not by the Government, but by the British 
Medical Association, under the chairmanship of a great 
surgeon, Mr. H. S. Souttar (published last month), deserves 
mote attention than it has hereto received, though Sir 
Charles Harris refers to it elsewhere in this Review. After 
careful investigation the Committee has reached the con- 
clusion that in the majority of hospitals to-day there is no 
efficient organisation to deal with fractured limbs, that 
elementary principles of treatment are neglected, resulting 
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in a vast amount of permanent disability that might easily 
have been avoided. The loss involved—to the public, to 
individual sufferers, to employers and to insurance com- 
panies—is enormous. 

‘Whereas incapacity remains permanently in only 1 per 
cent. of patients treated in organised clinics,’ in a series of 
276 typical cases treated in general hospitals or by their own 
doctors, ‘no less than 37 per cent. were permanently dis- 
abled.’ 

The Committee remarks that during the war great advances 
were made in dealing with fractures: a high perfection of 
technique was attained, and standardised by organisation. 
‘ This fine organisation has largely disappeared, the treatment 
of fractures in the majority of hospitals has not materially 
altered, and in few centres is there any organisation superior 
to that which existed twenty years ago.’ They recommend 
the establishment of a model fracture unit, the provision of 
rehabilitation centres in each industrial area, and close institu- 
tional co-operation, beginning in London. 

It is a disturbing report, and can scarcely be passed over 
by those who administer King Edward VII.’s Fund, or who 
control our ‘great voluntary hospitals all over England. It 
should not be ignored by insurance companies. Public 
opinion is increasingly critical of the medical services in this 
country. ‘The present system, one aspect of which is here so 
severely criticised, has clearly failed to ensure even moderately 
effective treatment of common fractures. Believers in private 
practice and voluntary hospitals will do well to bestir 


themselves. 
a + oe oe oe 


The Upper House is usually a better forum for the dis- 
cussion of current controversies than the Commons, for the 
Lords have no constituents to consider, nor so many sectional 
or regional interests to represent and, on occasions, to placate. 
The debate in April on ‘Ribbon Development’ proved an 
exception. All the speakers took the same line, with a 
unanimity that concealed the real difficulties. There is 
another side to the question. 

Probably half of all houses in the ‘ ribbons’ have been 
built during the past ten years, not by private enterprise, but 
by local authorities under housing schemes. Almost none 
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of them would have been built had not sewers and water 
mains, and probably also gas and electric light and .power 
services, been laid down under or along the road expressly 
to provide for such houses, often with money borrowed, 
after inquiry, for the purpose. 

Houses along main roads are not unpopular; on the 
contrary, they are greatly sought after. They are not so liable 
to be overlooked as are houses on the new estates, where 
every backgarden is overlooked from half a score of upper 
windows. The omnibus services are at the front door and 
the country at the back door—an ideal that many seek. 
They are, in general, cheaper, for the construction of roads 
and subsidiary service mains of all kinds, for a small estate 
means something like 25. a week extra rent. 

Much land adjoining highways has been sold at high 
prices by local authorities to builders for development, often 
with reasonable covenants and subject to ‘building and 
improvement lines’ under the Acts of 1925 and private 
Acts. Two thousand five hundred miles of roads have been 
thus protected up to March 31 last. ‘The power to purchase 
land within 220 yards of the centre of a road has been vested 
in the Minister of Transport since 1915, but almost never 
exercised, either on behalf of the central Government or of 
county or local authorities, who have long had power to 
purchase land abutting on a road. The cost has proved too 
great, and the public at large are not interested. Parliament 
may pass a Bill giving county councils power to deprive 
landowners of access from their land to highways and, 
perhaps, power to fix a building line, but county councils 
will be slow to act. 

The complaint that motorists cannot enjoy the country 
side as they career along the highways because local workmen 
ate living in houses on either side is not entirely sincere, 
especially when it is accompanied by brazen demands for 
higher speeds. We must remember that those who live in 
the houses can and do enjoy what they can see of the country. 
The proper remedy is to promote more garden cities like 
Letchworth and Wythenshawe, where men and women can 
find not only a home but a living. 

Since the wat the Commissioners of Crown Lands have 
rebuilt Oxford Circus without adding a yard to the roadway, 
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which is no broader than Nash designed it. There is in 
consequence no room for access by subway to the tube 
station. No one protested. The Corporation of the City of 
London allowed rebuilding opposite the Mansion House, 
rejecting the last chance of relieving the worst traffic centre in 
Europe. The adjoining landowners asked and obtained, on 
a valuation, vast sums for the tiny strip surrendered, though 
far less than they asked. So long as similar obtuseness is 
visible in every large town, impoverished farmers and owners 
of agricultural land which has some value as a building site 
ate entitled to ask that they should have no less equable 
treatment than is accorded to investors in office and shop 
sites in our great cities. 


* * * * * 


The Jubile, to use for once the spelling of the word in 
Leviticus xxv., whence we derive it, was ordained to the 
children of Israel as a holy year of thanksgiving in which they 
were ‘ to proclaim liberty.’ In that year bondmen were to be 
released, the poor brother, fallen in decay, was to be relieved. 
The King’s Jubilee Trust Fund is conceived in that spirit, 
and should set the tone of rejoicings in all parts of His 
Majesty’s realm. ‘The monatchy is an essential and insepar- 
able element of democracy as we know it: it has been given 
to King George to strengthen it in this country at a moment 
when it has wilted or perished elsewhere. The King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty in Council is the magnet which enables 
men under many Governments, but of the same mettle, to 
come together and remain united. The King’s sons, travell- 
. ing freely and widely, have carried the royal tradition to the 
most distant parts, and have also acquired, like the Queen, 
a knowledge of every aspect of our national life which few 
commoners, and none of their age, can claim. To her, and 
to them also, gratitude is due. When, in this year of Jubilee, 
we count our blessings we do well to give first place to Their 
Majesties, who, with their family, are to every citizen the 
embodiment of our national life and hope. 

In every church and chapel in the realm will be sung, as 
at the Queen’s Jubilee, Rinkart’s paraphrase of Ecclesiasticus i. 
22-24, Nun danket alle Gott, in Winkworth’s translation. 
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Now thank we all our God, 

With heart, and hands and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 

In whom His world rejoices. 
Who from our mother’s arms 

Hath blessed us on our way. 


O may this bounteous God 

Through all our life be with us, 
With ever joyful heart, 

And blessed peace to cheer us ; 
And keep us in His grace, 

And guide us when perplexed. 


Let us remember, as we sing, that in Germany, whence 


came the hymn and the tune we love so well, it is being sung, 
with no less sincerity, by a nation not less united, nor funda- 
mentally less Christian in temper, whatever we, or they, may 
think of their Government, 


Regnavit deus, irascantur populi. ‘The Lord is King, be the 


people never so unquiet. 


ARNOLD WILSON. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Book of the Month is, to me, Douglas Jerrold’s 
England (Arrowsmith, 5s. net). It has all the vigour of his 
classic pamphlet, The Lie about The War, for which he has 
never been forgiven in some quarters where ‘ ideals ’ are more 
important than factual truth. Were I the headmaster of a 
Roman Catholic public school, I would make it a text-book ; 
were I headmaster of a Protestant public school, I would 
think twice, but still make ita text-book. It makes chastening 
reading for Tories and Socialists alike—more epigrammatic 
than Dean Inge and more apposite to the issues now before us. 

In six introductory chapters the author tells us in some- 
thing more than outline the English story from the days of 
Julius Cesar to 1931, seeing in the process rather the aggrega- 
tion of property than the diffusion of liberty as the central 
motif. He takes the more modern view of the constitutional 
struggle of the seventeenth century, and claims that the 
increased powers of the men of property which were obtained 
were at the expense of the people rather than at that of the 
Crown. The contemporary survey is in four chapters: 
‘England under State Capitalism,’ ‘England as a World 
Power,’ ‘ English Character and Opinion,’ and a concluding 
chapter on ‘Prospects.’ Our present politico-economic 
system he regards as just as clear and striking a departure from 
the pre-war régime as Fascism or Communism, and gives some 
challenging reasons for an unconventional judgment. Equally 
original is his analysis of the post-war ‘ organisation for 
peace,’ which he assesses as resting on a statistical instead of 
a moral basis, and for that reason foredoomed to failure. 
He uses in this lecture, I fancy, some of the arguments which 
he put forward in a striking lecture at Chatham House a year 
ot two ago. 

The Will and the Way to Socialism. Major C.R. Attlee, M.P., 
1935 (Methuen, 25. 6d.) Major Attlee is Deputy Leader of 
the Socialist Opposition. He is not one of the long-haired, 
long-legged, long-winded, long-chair group of writers on 
this and many other subjects. He has a good war record, has 
taken an active part in municipal affairs and has held high 
office. He is a hard worker and diligent. He deserves a 
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respectful and attentive hearing when he sets out, as in this 
work, to explain not why the Socialist Party ‘ challenge the 
whole basis of society in this country and the world,’ but 
bow, by democratic methods, it will take ‘the next step.’ 
He claims that ‘the age of abundance has begun—that 
poverty can be a thing of the past if we so determine.’ Shelley 
said as much in his Defence of Poetry in 1821. 

We have more moral, political and historical wisdom than we know 
how to reduce into practice. We have wide scientific and economical 


knowledge that can be accommodated to the just distribution of the 
produce which it multiplies. 


‘ The typical English figure of John Bull is not a stout 
old farmer in top-boots, but a man with a white tie and 
diamond studs, corduroy trousers and broken boots on his 
feet, the part of him which supports the whole being worst 
treated.” Thus Major Attlee. Such a cartoon would do us 
all good, but alas, as Mr. Jerrold points out, John Bull’s 
place has been taken in popular cartoons by Strube’s ‘ little 
man ’—a bewildered, helpless clerk, a typical city-bred slave. 
‘Conservative politicians like Mr. Macmillan, and business 
men like Sir Basil Blackett and Lord Melchett,’ says Major 
Attlee, would agree with him in claiming for the State the 
duty, and therefore the right to become the directing force 
in industry : but they and he would plan for different kinds 
of society. Like Mr. Amery, Major Attlee demands an 
Inner Cabinet or a Planning Committee of the Cabinet, but, 
unlike Mr. Amery, he considers that this involves control by 
the Government of the mechanism of external trade, finances 
and basic industries. 

Space forbids further questions: it is a book to be 
studied carefully by those who desire to understand not 
merely not what Socialists want, which differs little from what 
everyone desires, but how one of their leaders would set 
about getting it. A. T. W. 


Towards a National Party, R. C. Davison (Longmans, 
25. 6d.), is twice as long as Major Attlee’s little book, but not 
half as good. The Preface by the Prime Minister is much 
the best thing in it. The rest consists of five essays by 
Members of the National Labour Committee. Lord Elton 
asserts that a National Government is indispensable and 
claims for it the crowning virtue of strength, and ability to 
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make laws quickly. If his essay was the best that could be 
said in favour of a National Government its supporters 
might well feel down-hearted. 
Mr. R. C. Davison writes well on social policy ; he thinks © 
that women are ousting men from employment to an extent | 
which is undesirable and unsocial. He speaks uncautiously 
of the wonderful success of the forty-hour week in the 
U.S.A. He believes in part-time education for adolescents | 
and the development of a State medical service. There is 
nothing here to which any serious student of affairs should | 
object on principle. Mr. Denman contributes a note urging | 
the raising of the school-leaving age. He nowhere reminds” 
us that parents can, and are urgently pressed, to keep their 
children at school but seldom do so, even when from £5 to © 
£10 a week is coming into the family. The fact is that” 
neither the patents nor the children believe that the ele- 
mentary school, as it is, holds anything for them after fourteen. — 
The last day of school is eagerly welcomed: for whatever — 
reason, after sixty years of experience, most parents believe 
that the children have had enough of it at fourteen. And no | 
nation spends money on elementary education so lavishly as_ 
we do. The other National Labour M.P., Mr. K. Lindsay, 
makes the now familiar case for ‘self government in in- 
dustry’ as misleading a slogan as was ever coined by the | 
Political and Economic Planning Group, of which he is 
Secretary. He is for compulsion all round, a great hierarchy 7 
of planners, with powets to compel minorities to conform | 
to the desires of the good and great captains of industry. ~ 
Of the Kreuger crisis and the Royal Mail debacle he is dis- 
creetly silent. This essay might more suitably have been 
published by the New Fabian Research Bureau. ; 
Professor Zimmern’s contribution is six months old. He — 
fancifully divides the European countries into Welfare and 
Power Groups. In the former he places Britain, the greatest 
of world powers, with Norway, Sweden and Denmark. In 
the latter, apparently, the other Great Powers, as though, for 
example, Italy and Germany were less concerned than we ate 
with the welfare of individual men, women and children. 
The distinction is fanciful, and his conclusions unhelpful. 


The National Government will not assist its cause by cit- 
culating this little book. A. T. W. 








